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Communications for next month must reach the Editor not later then the Voth of this month. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 

The foitesizg extrad fram a letter written by Txtéy on Nowmber 7%, 1927, to tae t 
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elpers in Western lusiraiia, deserves ti: ottention 


Mie HE L.\W.H, is, in my view, essential to Toc H in ali its tull development. 
+ Tam convinced that as the years go by the L.W.H. is destined to Decont 
a true power making for righteousness in and through the lives of thousaads 
ot your sisters and mine throughout the Commonwealth and throughout cae 
Empire, 
When I think about these things (and I have done so night and Gar ia masy 
countries during these past ten years) it becomes ever more plain to me 2i 


should become one. The Christianity of the New Tesamen: ts Gifieguished 


os ee PON 
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These analogies may easily be condemned as absurd, for Toc H is a weak 
and tiny thing by contrast to them all. Yet however weak it be, we have no right 
to add to its weakness by refusing to learn the lesson which they would all impart. 
I do not for a moment presume to believe that any final development has yet been 
reached on either side, or that the goal is yet fully in view. I feel, moreover, 
that, as there are places where Houses are not contemplated as instruments of 
Toc H, so there may also be in these carly years incipient developments concerned 
solely with men. We must be patient with bachelor Groups who find it bese 
for the time being to develop a purely masculine movement under peculiar 


© l.e., the Army nurses who, visiting the Old House and making their communion in tke Upper Room, became 
Foundation Members—and the only women members—of Toc H.— Ep, 
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conditions here and there. Development of the L.W.H. must always be the 
result of a request, rather than of a separate growth or competitive ambition. 
The Movement on both sides must share the one great aim, which is none other 
than the love of Christ and the extension of His ways within the working week- 
day world. Neither side, however, will set this forward by adding one more 
misunderstanding to those which already separate society. Any such blindness 
between us will surely render us more impotent and unworthy than ever to help 
others to see more clearly. As I have already stated, the common convittion 
of the Family based on the inner light which God will give us all if we so seek it, 
is the one true court of appeal in Toc H. The convictions of one of us, however 


strongly or deeply held, can only be one item in that common consciousness 
of His great will for us all. 


My own view therefore is my own, and may not be imposed on others. Yet 
here it is quite simply. Two thousand years ago in Palestine, our Lord most 
clearly added to the difficulties and obstacles which beset His supreme cause by 
including from the first the lay ministry and co-operation “‘ of women not a few.” 
As a result of the spiritual forces then liberated, the whole position of the greater 
half of humanity has changed for the better in the world. Ingratitude is not 
infrequent ; yet women on the whole have loved that cause more faithfully than 
men, have served it with innumerable acts of dedication and perseverance. To-day, 
for the first time for many years, some acute observers tell us that personal 
and corporate religion among men is once more gaining ground. This hope, 
however—the greatest in the world to-day— must necessarily be jeopardised if 
without its parallel in the lives of women and girls. Especially is this true to-day, 
when so many of them have to earn their own living, when the sexes are bound 
to compete in many areas of commercial life, and when—as the result of the war— 
the natural proportion between the sexes is radically altered for many years 
to come. In the old Greek mythology it was Andromeda who was chained to 
the rock, and Perseus who brought her freedom ; to-day, it would be far more 
true to say that many men are closely bound in utter dejection to a materialism 
which prohibits hope, and that their deliverance is accomplished by the friendship, 
comradeship and love which women bestow upon them. 


Again, Toc H rightly draws a large portion of its man-power from men who 
cannot yet afford to marry. Every city is full of such, and in the great overseas 
areas the same thing is true, though the reasons are there geographical 
rather than economic. If the object of Toc H is good citizenship, not merely 
for a few years, but for a life-time, it would be ill-advised indeed to segregate 
large bodies of men from the friendship and influence of good women. On the 
other hand, Toc H must remain true to its primary purpose, which is to inspire 
and evince in all its workers the joy and magnetism of those who want to learn 
how to be helpful, humordus and humble. 


We shall be wise, therefore, to steer clear of meetings which are shallowly social 
between the two wings of the Family. Neither side will be most happy or most 
natural if encountered on a merely florid footing of whist drives, dances, and so 
on. When the teams meet, as they should at regular intervals, they should meer 
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ona basis which will help the work of both in that great wilderness of need which 
lies around them. Few human cases indeed are isolated or without their context ; 
andif Toc H is indeed to becomea family, it cannot hold back from an occasional 
attempt at least to help whole families rather than one individual person. In 
any such work both wings of our family are indispensable ; and each must know 
quite clearly what the other is attempting to do for the case in question, how it 
is succeeding, or whether—in the truest spirit of heroism—the worker has failed 
and is going on. 

My own vicw, therefore, is that to build Toc H solely as a society for men 
would be to put the clock back hopelessly. I do not think that God intended 
this. It would no doubt be casier, but case is no indication of His will. Were 
we to build a merely men’s society we must finally and for ever drop the word 
“ family,” and cease to regard Toc H as anything more than an efficient and desir- 
able organisation for work among and with young men. I am not alone in 
believing that it is something more than this, though it does not yet appear what 
it shall be in its full fruition and development. No horizons are clear cut when 
we view them with the morning sun behind us; and Toc H is still too young 
to find finality. The one real danger is that it should exclude or alienate a great 
body of quiet and steadfast co-operators, who, loyally accepting its principles, 
are ready to run errands for the love of God. P. B. C 


THINKING FAIRLY 


Earlier in the year (see June JOURNAL, p. 249) members of Belfast Branch were so Struck oy a talk 
given at one of their Guest-nights that they wished their fellow members elsewhere to bave the benefit of it 
if possible. What follows is not a verbatim report of the talk, but notes of it taken at the time which 
have only recently reached the Editor. The speaker was Professor ALEXANDER MACBEATH of Queen y 
University, Belfast, who is also well known in Glasgow for his leHures on philosophy and for attive social 
Service. 


I. Wuar rs Farr THINKING ? 


AS the term is used in the Toc H formula of subscription (the “ Four Points 
4 of the Compass”? and the “ Main Resolution”) it is concerned with our 
relations to our fellow men, rather than with our relations to natural events 
and inanimate objeéts. In the latter sense fair thinking means the adoption of 
the scientific attitude of mind, the critical, impartial, impersonal, dispassionate 
spirit that lets the faéts speak and tries to see things as they are. But it is with the 
former sense that we are here primarily concerned, with fair thinking in our various 
relationships. There are several other phrases in your Application for Membership 
form that throw light on what the founders of Toc H mean by fair thinking. 
It is that which “ helos the truth to prevail,” which “ creates a public opinion free from 
social antagonisms”? and which “ mitigates the evils of class consciousness- Fair 
thinking then is that form of thinking which helps us to arrive at the truth. But 
truth in social matters is never simple and to arrive at it requires effort and is apt 
to be troublesome. It requires sympathy, ability to put ourselves into the other 
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man’s place, to see lite from his angle, to appreciate what can be said for his 
point of view. If we would think fairly of the thoughts and motives and actions 
of our neighbours (and society consists of ourselves and our neighbours) we mus 
form some idea of the effe@s which differences of training, of environment and 
of experiences have on habits of thinking and ways of looking at things; we 
must look at ourselves and our opinions and ations as critically and dispassion- 
ately as we do at those of others ; and we must not judge a particular action by 
itself, but look at it in its context, in its place in the life of the individual and in the 
concrete setting of the actor’s social relationships. We must not rush to conclu- 
sions on the basis of first appearances. We must weigh all the evidence, balance 
the pros and cons. And above all we must not conclude that those who do not 
see cye to eye with us are on that account necessarily bad or dishonest. 


There is another phrase in your formula which throws light on what we are to 
understand by fair thinking. It is “seek in all things the mind of Chrisi.’? Now 
it was Christ who first and most emphatically laid down the principle of toleration 
in the words, “ Let them both grow together till the harvest,” however often his 
followers may have forgotten that principle. But Christ’s example shows us 
that toleration and fair thinking do not mean being enthusiastic about nothing 
or having no decided opinions. ‘There is an unfortunate impression abroad that 
toleration means indifference, absence of enthusiasm. It does not. All that it 
requires of us is that we should look at ourselves as critically as at others, that 
we should recognise that others may be right and sincere though they differ 
fromus. It does not free us from the responsibility of working whole-heartedly 
for what we believe to be right. 


II. WHY po MEN THINK UNFAIRLY ? 


Why is it difficult to think fairly of the opinions and actions of other people ? 
What are the causes of unfair thinking—not in the case of those who are deliber- 
ately unfair (they are excluded by your conditions of membership) but of those 
who would wish to be fair, but are unconsciously biased ? 

1. Fair thinking is difficult, It requires effort, care looking for evidence. 
It takes more time. It is easy to accept the first suggestion, but much more 
dificult to arrive at the truth. 

2. What we don’t like we find or invent reasons for rejecting. This is the 
process which psychologists call “ rationalising.” For some reason we dislike a 
person or a course of action and so we disapprove of them. But the reasons we 
give to ourselves and to others for so doing are not our real reasons for out 
attitude. This need not mean that we are dishonest or insincere. It may only 
mean that we are not critical enough of ourselves and our motives, or that we 
have not taken the trouble to think seriously about the matter at all. 

3. Early habits of thinking and ways of looking at things are difficult to over- 
come. We adopt the mental attitudes of our social environment unconsciously 
and uncritically before we are able to refleét or think for ourselves, and they become 
so much a part of our minds that it is difficult to examine or criticise them. 

4. The selettive charaéter of the mind. It is difficult to see every aspect of 
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a question or situation at once and so we see (As, We pay atenton to) teat in 
which we are interested, what we want to sec, whai supports Our Gwn views. 


s- General rules, rashly formed, prejudeiny and therefore prevadiense new in- 
stances, e.g, on the basis of one or two experiences a person may conciude 
“ Germans are wicked,” and then when he meets a particuiar German or hears 


of some new German proposal he concludes thar the man is wicked or the proposal 
bad without going into the merits of the particular case. 

6. The lack of a basis of common experience makes it difficuit tor people to judge 
tightly the motives and mental habits of one another. This is especially truc of 
the relations of social classes to one another. Owing to the differences in their 
experiences the members of one class often fail to sec anything bur Supidiry 
Of perversity in the attitude of another class. Many if no: most of our social 
and industrial difficulties are due to the inability of people to put themselves 
in the other man’s place. 


Il]. WHAT IS THE CURE FoR UNFair THINKING? 


I am assuming that all men have the power to think fairly, that, however 
difficult it may be to rid ourselves of habits of thinking due to training and edu- 
cation and environment, it is not impossible. If it were impossible there would 
be no moral obligation to think fairly. I would suggest the following remedies 
for unfair thinking :— 


t. To remember our lability to unfair thinking and the causes of our inability 
to think fairly. If we are aware of these, it is much easier to be on our guard 
against them. 

2. More thinking. Thinking means looking at things together, getting the 
mastery over feeling, not accepting first suggestions without examination, looking 
at things in their context. If we would think fairly we must look at and for facts ; 
we must beware of confining our attention to the facts that support our own 
opinions, the facts that our prejudices make us notice. We muét consider all the 
fats and especially those that support other opinions and that militate against 
our own. 

3. Most important of all, and as a background for everything else, we require 
a belief that all men seek the true and the good. Such a belief in the capacity for greatness 
and goodness inherent in human nature is the basis of the ideal of a Christiar 
brotherhood for which institutions like Toc H stand. It implies that if men coula 
sec the truth they would accept it, and if they could get the good it would satisfy 
them. No doubt man often accepts partial truths or even falsehoods as true, 
and much of his life is spent in the pursuit of false gods and the service of false 
gods, but he does not accept, pursue and serve them because they are false and 
untrue, but rather because they present themselves to him under the guise of the 
good and true. This is not the place to consider the evidence in support of this 
belief. For, if you do not accept it Toc H is no place for you. And if it is not 
true, not only is the basis of Toc H impratticable, but fair thinking in the sense 
in which I have described it is impossible. If it is true, however, nothing is 
impossible. 
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STAR OF CHRISTMAS 


The following Story needs a word of comment, if not of apology. It was uritien Jor the first Chrifimas 
of the War, and appeared, under a‘ nom de plume, in The Challenge Christmas number on December 4, 
1914. Some readers thought it fantastic at the time, but three weeks later the spontaneous “ Christmas 
truce”? which broke out here and there between the opposing troops on the Western front, proved truth to 
be far Stranger than this fidlion. It is now a matter of history, obscure but by no means insignificant, that 
the authorities on both sides checked these overflows of the “ Christmas spirit”? quickly and firmly—for 
when a simple, human underftanding between ordinary men takes hold, war (international or industrial) 
becomes difficult to carry on. Meanwhile, readers can take the Slory as they wish—as a mere war-time 
curiosity, or as a parable the truth of which remains. —ED. 


as OVE a duck ! ” said Private Hickory, of the Queen’s, for the third time, 

“ain’t itcold!”? He was sitting hunched up, back against a little fir tree, 
in the dusk. You might have wondered why he held on so quecrly to one leg 
unless you noticed that his dirty hands between the fingers were sticky and red. 
The night wind blew a tattered veil over the sky, and rustled the heads of the 
little pine copse together. It searched along the ground and cut across the seated 
man’s shoulders so that he shrank still closer into himself. It blew from the sea 
many miles away, and through the wiry grass of sand dunes, and across a great 
plain of flooded, frozen, foreign land. Somewhere at the back of the wind, 
Private Hickory remembered, was home. “It'll be a dirty night crossin’ Tower 
Bridge, most likely,” he thought, and smiled at himself for being so silly. Then he 
broke silence for the fourth time: “ Love a duck ! it’s perishin’ cold!” 


Quite a loud grunt answered him, and the low fir branches not five yards away 
wavered and parted. “‘ Blimey!” said Private Hickory, “if it ain’t a Bosch!” 
A very white startled face looked into his. Above it, through a torn helmet 
cover, a metal spike was shining. For many seconds neither man spoke. 


“Excuse me standin’ up,” said Private Hickory. ‘‘ There’s some lead in my 
leg. But if you'll stick to the baynit, same as I must, not having nothink else, 
Vil take you on sittin’? down.” 


The Grey Coat did not stir or speak, though his lips were parted. “ Righto!” 
continued Private Hickory. ‘“‘ You lose your move and Pl huff you. Weve 
only got but one piece each on the board—see ? and mine’s a king. ‘Arrest 
you in the King’s name!’ says I. Thats a game to me. Savex?” 


Still the Grey Coat did not stir. “Ere, Fritz,” continued the Private, “ you 
look scared. Try some chocolate?” He fumbled with a numb hand in his 
pockets and held out a crumpled envelope full of crumbs. The Grey Coat 
brushed through the low branches and came stooping forward. He sat down 
very gently beside Private Hickory and took the chocolate in silence. As he ate 
a flicker of sickening pain passed over his face. “‘ Cheero! Matey,” said the 
Private cagerly, “so you’ve been coppin’ it, too.” Grey Coat’s hand went to 
his shoulder as if in answer. “ First field dressin’s ain’t much in my line,” went 
on the Private, “ but ’ere’s what I got.” He offered a little screw of lint, which 
had not improved by pressure against his own leg, but Grey Coat shook his head. 
“Fair done up, ’e is,” muttered Private Hickory. 
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Meanwhile, Grey Coat’s turn came for searching pockets, and in a little while, 
not without evident twinges of pain, he produced a small bottle, set it to his lips 
and passed it on. Private Hickory smelt, then tasted. “< Coniac francey1” He 
whistled. “’Ere’s yours!” Peace was made. 


For a time the two men sat in silence, drawing inStinétively close together for 
warmth, until Grey Coat’s free arm was round the Private’s shoulder. “ Shouldn’t 
wonder if ’e was,” said the Englishman at last to himself; then, looking close 
into Grey Coat’s face—for it was now very dark—‘‘ Ere, matey, was you the 
snipet what missed me an’ got my leg a couple of hours back? Was you up a 
tree an’ fired ? an’ I fired back like this ” (aiming up at the fir tops in pantomime), 
“Bang! Wallop! down you comes, spread eagle on the boards ; and I never 
stopped to see you counted out?” 


Grey Coat’s face cleared, and he let out a deep laugh. “ Doch ! ” was all he 
said. “ Well I’m jiggered !” said the Private, laughing and then laughing again. 
Then both men laughed together till the whole shadowy copse seemed alive. 
“Shake!” said the Private, as soon as they had recovered themselves, and he 
held out his hand. 


“ One thing,” he continued, warmed up to the true humour of the case, “ we'll 
make a night of it. I call on Private Ickory of the Queen’s fora song.” With 
that he struck up “ It’s a lawng way to——” but before he had reached the end 
of the first line Grey Coat had joined in, singing a very good bass. So two 
wounded men made a sing-song. “ You got the words funny,” commented 
Private Hickory, “ but you’re hot stuff on them low notes. Now it’s your turn 
to start, an’ I chip in where I can.” Grey Coat was waiting for no invitation. 
First he gave “ Das Roselein.” “Don’t “alf make your throat feel lumpy,” 
said his audience ; and then he must needs let go on “ Die Wacht am Rhein? 
The Private joined for a bar here and there and, indeed, came down quite strong 
on the “ “eb Vaterland, lieb Vaterland” part. “Tt takes a deal of rapid 
firing to stop your chaps singin’ that,” hesaid. “ Was you chargin’ us and singin’ 
that day at Wipers?” “ But no,” he added, feeling the number on Grey Coat’s 
shoulder strap with his fingers, “ we didn’t catch any with one-three-four on 
’em.” “ One-three-four,” he continued, “that’s funny! One-three-four’s 
the number where I live in our street. I’m a Bermondsey man, born an’ bred, 
you savez? Shake ’ands on it, old One-Three-Four.” So the mysterious 
bond between brothers was made complete. 


Silence fell over them both again. They were dreaming, God knows quite 
what. They had both touched on home. The wind had gone down, and the 
Stars were out in the patches of sky between the trce-tops. The copse was 
tingling with a living silence. The frost was over all. 


c 


Grey Coat made the next move, drawing from his pockets first one relic, then 
another, until he had found a piece of candle end, not more than three inches in 
all. “ That’s the ticket,” said Private Hickory, “ let’s light up the old marquee 
and ’ave a dance—Scotch fashion on one leg for me.” He drew a box of matches 
from his breast pocket. “ Now you lay doggo in your trench, One-Three-Four,” 
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he added, “ while I let off the Jack Johnson.” <A ghostly little blue flame shot 
up in the darkness, accompanied by a choking whiff of sulphur. “ D’you use 
matches where you comes from, One-Three-Four ? This ’ere’s what they call a 
halumette in Belle France—just a blink an’ a stink, I calls it.” However, at the 
second attempt the candle was lighted and the two soldiers saw each othcr’s 
faces clearly for the first time—two very white faces with dark, stubbly chins and 
dark rims to the two paits of wakeful eyes. They smiled at one another with 
a new recognition and shook hands, be it said, for the third time of 
asking, 

It was clear, however, from Grey Coat’s motions that they had not finished the 
ceremony of the candle, and that there was some urgency in what remained 
to be done. Takirg the precious light in one hand, he scrambled to his knees, 
and attempted with the other hand to catch the lowest of the little fir branches 
just above their heads. A sharp gasp of pain escaped his lips, and he fell back 
again. “ Whats the caper, One-Three-Four ?” asked the Private. “ You lay 
down. A man with a bullet through his shoulder can’t go through the ’ole 
bloomin’ Physical Drill, even if the band was playin’ which it ain’t. Stands to 
reason.” Grey Coat entered on an cager explanation in German, repeated it 
more slowly, repeated it again a syllable at a time. After each effort Private 
Hickory grinned and shook his head. “ Weihnacht, Weth-uacht,” said Grey 
Coat. “It’s no use your sayin’ ‘Why not? Why not?’ to me, chum, ’cause 
you just ain’t strong cnough to carry on any gymnastic racket, so to say—that’s 
why not. If you want anythink done we’ll tell off Private "Ickory of the Queen’s; 
’e’s used to Fatigues.” Grey Coat summoned up all his reserves in languages— 
“ Chreestmas !” he shouted. The little Private’s face was changed by a sudden 
illumination. “‘ Dear-o-lor’!” he said, much moved, “ you’re right there.” 


Still the precious candle, growing sadly little, shook in Grey Coat’s hand, 
and the fallen grease caked on his cold fingers. As the two men watched it 
Private Hickory had a new inspiration. “ Got yer, matey!” he cried, and with 
that he fumbled in the screw of lint he still held, until he came upon the safety 
pin which our thoughtful Government provides for every soldier. Having 
found it he straightened it with his cold, clumsy hands. ‘“‘ Now then, One-Three- 
Four,” he said excitedly, “ you pass up that candle when I say ‘ Go!’ and don’t 
get sayin’ “Why not?’ no more, ’cause I’m goin’ to show you somethink.” 
With that he dragged himselfto his knees. “Ugh!” he grunted at the pain of it. 
“ Jf I lend a hand, One-Three-Four, you’ll have to lend your legs, so’s to make 
a man of it between us.” So the two men knelt together, the private holding 
on to the lowest branch of the little fir-tree above their heads, and Grey Coat, 
with an arm about his body in support. After five minutes of wriggling and 
readjustment the safety pin had been made to hold the stump of candle precari- 
ously on the branch. ‘Together the two men settled themselves back against 
the tree, rather exhausted by their effort, but very contented with the result. 


The little candle swayed gently above them and came to rest. To them as 
they looked up it seemed to blot out all other stars from the sky. Star of Christmas 
—it led their thoughts to home, to their own childhood, to their own children. 
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“An O.K. Christmas Tree, I calls it,” said Private Hickory, but Grey Coat 
ae verse of “ Ach, Tannebaum,” the immortal praise of the Tree in the land of 
its birth. 

“Well, you done the singin’ part all right,” said the Private, “ but a Christmas 
Tree without presents don’t seem natural, in a manner of speakin’.”? With 
that he pulled the metal badge out of his cap and presented it ceremoniously 
to Grey Coat. “ Wishin’ you every happiness, as they say, One-Three-Four ; 
here’s the best I got. A Frenchy girl wanted it off me at Boolong, but I gave ’er 
three buttons instead. Lamb an’ Flag’s the pi€ture on it—innocence an’ that 
—all a bit Christmassy.” 

In return Grey Coat handed over the little field prayer book which every 
German soldier carries. He made a speech also, but it was too full of foreign 
words and of emotion for the Private. 

“ Now we can carry on with the carols, same as they used to at school,” said 
he, in reply, and plunged head first into the chorus of the “ Herald Angels.” 
Somehow the second line kept repeating itself breathlessly over and over again, 
so that this effort ended in laughter. However, Grey Coat gave “ Stille Nacht, 
heilige Nacht,” and then the Private sang one verse of “ While Shepherds watched ” 
nc whistled about five more—so that it was not such a bad carol concert after 
all. 
“Now,” said Private Hickory, “ we’ll just finish up as we always used to at 
our school, if I can mind the words. It’s years since I did *em by myself. First 
we say ‘Our Father.’ You’ll know that most likely, One-Three-Four ?” Grey 
Coat looked puzzled. “ And shut your ’ands like this, we did, when we was 
kiddies,” the Private added, folding them stiffly together. i 

Grey Coat’s face cleared—and so it happened that, before the candle quite 
guttered out, Private Hickory and Grey Coat, shoulder to shoulder, repeated 
“ Our Father” and “ Vater Unser.’ And both of them added a sentence after 
it. The Private’s was quite breathless: “ An’ bless, Mary, my missus, for all 
I wasn’t good to ’er once or twice, and bless Flora May and our little Nobbler, 
‘cause Doétor says ’is chest is weak, an’ bless all the boys in B Company, an’ bless 
my pal One-Three-Four, ’cause it’s not ’is fault bein’ a German.” 

There was a moment’s silence, which the Private broke. “Lets say “Four 
Angels round my Bed,’ and then .turn in,” he whispered, very subdued, to 
Grey Coat. The flame of their Christmas candle sank, then leapt up, then sank 


and died. 


* * * * 


It was midnight when the Christ Child came. Up from the frosty fields he 
wandered, where the ice glimmered in the ruts made by yesterday’s guns. Up 
through the black wood he stole, brushing through the branches, setting his 
foot surely among the tree roots. At last he stood, a little afraid, a little curious, 
before two men asleep, beneath a fir tree, in each other’s arms. As he stood 
motionless, his pale hair falling loose round his pale face, a white woollen com- 
forter about his neck, and below a short jacket his bare legs and wooden sabots 
showing pale against the shadowy earth, you might have thought a light, not of 
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this world, shone about him. The two men stirred in their sleep and half sat 
up. “Ullo!” said one drowsily, “ there’s my little Nobbler,” and the other, 
smiling, but not opening his eyes, spoke also: “ Hansi, he said, “ mein liebes, 
liebes Kind? Far away in the London Town of one man’s dream the bells were 
ringing in the Prince of Peace, and round the firesides of Mittenwald, dearest 
village of all the Bavarian mountains to the other, old men and children remem- 
bered that He was born. 

When the gtretcher-bearers searched the fir-wood in the first dusk of Christmas 
morning they found two men sleeping, one in khaki, one in grey. The hands 
of both were clasped in embrace about the little homeless Beigian child who lay 
between them. B. B. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS CONTINUED 


JADRE HARRY ELLISON sends another long dispatch for this month’s JOURNAL, reporting 
the fine progress of his Canadian tour. He is due to reach England again on December 24, 
just in time for a deservedly happy Christmas at home. 
November 10, 1927. 
My dear “ Journalists,” 

Once more into the Breach—and this time from SaskaTroon, more than 2,000 miles from 
where I wrote last! During the intervening three wecks I have learnt more about myself 
than I knew before, thanks to the kindly help of the Press. 1 am now entitled to a wound 
Stripe! (Iam said to have “ stopped one ” on the Somme. It is strange how these little events 
escape one’s memory!) Iam the son-in-law of the Archbishop of Canterbury (I must see to it 
that “ Who’s Who” is corrected with regard to his direét descendants in the female line !) 
Iam “ one of the best known personalities in Great Britain.” (How little the world knows of 
its greatest men!) Not Icast of all, it was I who, “ with the Prince of Wales, founded Talbot 
House in Poperinghe ”! (So now you know what a masquerader Tubby has been for so long 
and will corre&t your history books accordingly !) Anyhow it has all been splendidly meant 
and, I doubt not, has helped things on—anyhow, till they saw me or heard me speak! 

Things have been vastly encouraging on the whole: not perhaps such big mectings, on the 
average, as in South Africa, but the final response just about as good in each case, and some first- 
class Toc H material in every direction. Conditions, physical, climatic, and social, are as 
different also as can well be imagined, and I don’t profess to be able to diagnose them so well 
as I could out there. But the Toc H idea grips men of all sorts here just as it did there, and 
I am as hopeful as I was there that something really solid will result from the often very brief 
visits. I shall indeed be content if the first twelve months’ working of these new Groups shows 
as true and solid a development as the South African family did in the same period. As George 
Graves used to say in the Merry Widow, “I have four aces under the candlestick and I have 
hopes!”? The Toc H appeal is, indeed, a winning card wherever it can be made to men, 

I think I last wrote after the HAMILTON meeting. We have now two more Groups in Ontario 
outside Toronto—/.e., at OAKVILLE (a small place some 20 miles to the West) and Lonpon 
(wrong again, old man |), about 130 miles to the West. I thought I should be able to identify 
the little village jos know to the inhabitants of London, Ont., by describing it as “ London on 
the Thames,” but after I had been taken for a drive along the “ Thames,” and had found myself 
traversing ‘‘ Piccadilly ” and “ Oxford Street,” I gave up all efforts to make my meaning plain! 
There are now, therefore, in that Province eight solid beginnings outside the Branch at Toronto, 
and all morc or less within hail as distances go out here. The Toronto Branch had done wonder- 
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ful work in preparing for the mectings, and, if I mention Jim Barnacle (the Warden at Mark II 
C) and Frank Webb (the ex-Warden) and Mortimer especially, it is merely because the former 
came to every one of my mectings; Webb has taken on the work of dealing with the new 
Groups; and Mortimer is to be Secretary of their Provincial Executive, and is deep in legal 
thought as to the future constitution of Toc H Canada. I believe that every member would 
have come to every meeting, but Jim alone had persuaded his firm that a Toc H call was more 
urgent than a business one any day! The Executive is in process of formation, and Major 
Carr-Harris has agreed to at as Hon. Registrar for the Province. 


Thence more than 7oo miles to the “ twin cities,” Porr ARTHUR and Forr Wittiam, and 
ever so important as a link between Toronto and Winnipeg, which are 1,200 miles apart. The 
intervening country is mainly wild forests and equally wild and beautiful lakes, and is hardly 
as yet promising ground for Toc H, except that one knows that, where five or six good men and 
true can get together, there Toc H can thrive and bring just the spirit that such tiny places 
need. The “ twin cities,” though 700 miles away from Toronto, are still in the Province ; 
but if, as I hope, they are already settling down into a Toc H team, they will decide to link 
up with Winnipeg, which is a paltry 500 miles further on! My “ implosion ” there was a very 
“chancy ” one. No meeting had been arranged, so I wired to the Scout Commissioner two 
days beforchand, and asked if he could scrape together a few men to hear the story. Like all 
his great tribe of men, he rose splendidly to the occasion, but unfortunately it got about that 
Toc H was limited to men who knew the Old House only. In spite of that, we had a nice 
little bunch at Fort William on the night of my arrival, who agreed to mect again as a Com- 
mittee, and to discuss forming a Group. Another meeting the following night in Port Arthur 
added a few keen men to their number. With their help and that of Bert Simmonds (late of 
Bromley Branch) I like to think that they are already getting down to it in fine pioneer form. 
Their first few hours produced a splendid little poem from the acting-correspondent, Roberts, 
on “the little corner of Heaven” (as Punch afterwards called it) that was at Poperinghe, which 
I hope you may all have a chance of reading.* 

At WINNIPEG the Branch gave me a royal welcome at the station. My chief trouble was 
that I only had three weeks for the three Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and that this meant that I could only spend three days in all at Winnipeg itself. The 
Winnipeg campaign committee had had the hardest task of all in that I had asked them to 
organise my tour for this whole vast area, several points of which are nearly 1,000 miles away 
from Winnipeg. But in spite of this, there are great things to look back on and to be thankful 
for. At Winnipeg itself we got one good new Group going in St. James’ distri€t, which will 


? Here is your chance, right away, Ernest Roberts notes that his impromptu verses may be sung to the tune 
of “Sure they called it Ireland ""—a war-time favourite that some members can recall,—Ep. 


The men there were all brothers, 
In life's severest test ; 
Together they would think of those 
Already gone out “ West": 
Thus gleaning inspiration 
They went into the fray, 
Prepared with utter selflessness 
The greatest price to pay. 


Just a little bit of Heaven 
Came to the world to stay; 
It helped “ the Bays " to play the game 
When homes were far away: 
"Twas there with song and laughter 
They forgot the way to grouse— 
Back in that spot at Poperinghe 
They knew as Talbot House. 


There lamps were lit in human hearts 
Which caused each life to shine 
Through darkest hours of history— 


The spirit of that wayside Home 
It gripped you from the start, 


And made you want to do your bit, h 
And do it with a heart: Filled with the Light Divine. 


From Hell up in the trenches, The million slain now challenge us 
Mid fire, and filth, and louse, Likewise to play our part, 

"Twas like a trip to Heaven Strong for the fray the whole long day, 
To go to Talbot House. With this light in our heart. 
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be strengthened by five stalwarts from the Branch. Branpon (with a 17,000 population) had 
a finc turn-out, mainly of ex-Seryice men, and 17 of the 25 or so who joined up came the follow- 
ing night, at very short notice, to get down to details of Group working. For the first time 
in my life I found myself (before the meeting) conducting one half of the room in “ Pack up 
your troubles ” against a Bishop (unnameable but much loved !) conducting the other half in 
“Tipperary.” The result was “ one up ” to the inferior clergy! At VIRDEN, a small Prairie 
town, deliberately chosen for that reason, the meeting was rather a wash-out, but a few hastily- 
colieéted men at lunch the next day heard the story, and I have great hopes that, with the leader- 
ship of Padre Tompkins (an old member) they will be able to carry on. Moosryaw (a place 
which I had set my heart on if only for its name !) introduced me to a new method of starting 
a Group which is worth remembering. A cheap supper at the Club, with close on 50 invited 
men (paying their own expenses |), and a talk afterwards, and 30 of the 50 stopping on till all 
hours to discuss the working method of the Group. They are lucky to have two old Winnipeg 
members there, who, with a small Committee, had worked finely for the meeting. The next 
morning I found that one of the local Rovers was to talk at a Rover conference at Regina on 
“Toc H and the Scout Movement.” I did my best to prime him with facts, and it will be 
rather wonderful if, through the very strong Rover body there is in those parts, Toc H should 
get its entry into that very important centre. It is my big regret that circumstances seem to 
have made it impossible to have a meeting there. I passed on North to SASKATOON with some 
misgivings, as nothing had been heard from the Group there for some time, and I had no idea 
what I should find. As often happens, it turned out to be one of the happiest and cheeriest 
times I have had. A warm welcome at the (very cold) station from Padre Melville, at whose 
delightful house I stayed : five members of the old Group headed by “ Rosie ”’ (the Secretary), 
all as keen to get going again as when Tubby left them several years ago : several preachings, a 
first mecting on the Sunday evening, after church, hurricdly arranged for those who could not 
come on the following day, which was “ Thanksgiving day,” which is a great occasion for 
Turkey (on the material side !) and the family gatherings which that entails; and a fine second 
meeting on that day itself. I left them with tremendous hope for their new start with 25 new 
recruits, and a big sense of how Toc H grips men when once they have scen it. Nor must I 
forget that fine lot of men at Emmanuel College and the three Toc H members at the heart of it, 
headed by Fred Birch, late Warden at Mark X at Hull. They arc all preparing for Orders, 
and in the summer wander over huge distances on their work, and may yet prove the finest 
of Toc H missionaries (in conjunétion with the Group) over that huge and important Prairie 
Diocese. Good luck to them all! 


And so on to Epmonton, where I am finishing this letter. No preparations when I landed 
here yesterday and the one “ contact”? away from town! A scurry round reminding one some- 
what of the seaport visits on the East African Coast; Scout Headquarters, the Bishop, two fine 
soldier men; a clerical meeting and the Provincial Scout Council which happened to be on, 
finishing up at midnight with a visit to the two local newspapers. A fine welcome in every 
direCtion, and now I am waiting for our attempt at a mecting on the Moosejaw lines—a supper 
at one of the hotels and a talk after—very hurriedly arranged by the aid of many ’phone calls 
put through by various good menand true. And at 7 a.m. to-morrow on the trail for CALGARY, 
and then the Rockies and British Columbia! A typical 48 hours in the life of a Toc H 
Missionary ! 

I have bumped into real winter at last, though only 10 degrecs above zero—a mere bagatelle 
out here. The conditions seem exactly those of a winter sports place in Switzerland. Very 
hot rooms, sparkling snow outside and brilliant lights shining on it at night—the big River 
below the Hotel already almost frozen solid. 

Yours in Toc H, Harry ELLISON. 
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THE MODERN MEROZ 


“Curse ye Meroz, said the angcl of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; because 
they came not to the help of the Lord.”—The Song of Deborah. “ 


IHE tale is told in some half-forgotten history of the Cavalier Campaign 
i how on the morning of the fight at Naseby the contending forces were 
in process of array when a Strange thing happened between them. There came 
tiding down the valley, all unconscious, a merry huntsman with some hounds 
for exercise. Neither horseman, nor his steed, or even, it seems, the dogs them- 
selves had paid heed to the grim forces which lay on either hand. They passed 
gaily to their sport unchecked by either army. Yet on the place of their passing 
within an hour the bugles blew, the standards tossed, the pikes were broken, 
and the bodies of brave men were bartered on both sides of a great cause. 


__This solitary and unheeding huntsman is the type of many who go through 
life as gaily as he, all unaware that great forces are ranged on cither side, and 
that a confli& is impending upon which history wiil hang. Isit not, for instance, 
Surprisingly true to-day, that the amateur sportsmen of London could make an 
unparalleled contribution in that other field of social service, and would in all 
probability be willing enough to do so, if they could be once convinced that 
the cause was real and urgent and obligatory upon all men of chivalry and honour ? 
Despite the shortage of playing-fields, it is computed that some 30,000 of men 
play team games in the neighbourhood of London every week of their lives, 
and of these 30,000 we must sorrowfully admit that not one in 30 has any task 
which he has voluntarily undertaken in the best interests of the community as 
a whole. Yet among these men to a peculiar degree are ranked the very finest 
fibre and calibre of the type most manifestly needed for the training of the under- 
privileged young citizens of so great a City. One thousand of these men avail- 
able for clubs and troops and teams would not only account for some 25,000 
boys, but would deal with them magnificently. 

Yet it must not be thought that these men are intrinsically selfish or unwilling. 
Their whole training has been for the most part such as to encourage such service 
as well as equipping them to perform it. The sole impediment is ignorance 
of the need and of the methods already available through Toc H and other 
agencies whereby their willingness to serve can be transmuted into actual 
fulfilment. 


But our huntsman does not stand for these men only. He stands as a type of 
many whose whole lives are passed unheedingly. They are good men enough 
in private life; perhaps high-principled and high-purposed. Yet life to them 
is rather love-in-idleness than a stern campaign. In Grace Abounding Bunyan 
himself in one immortal pen-stroke piétures just such a one grown old, and 
speaks of him as an “ old Christian, a good man, but a Stranger to much combat 
with the devil.” Such men as these are tolerable rather than admirable ; objects 
of pity rather than of envy. Their lives and charaéters are second-hand, for they 
are Strangers to those great realities of good and evil which wring so decp a 
tesponse from living men. These non-combatants are in one sense dreamers 
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and idlers, blind alike to the colours of good and evil, to the light and to the 
darkness also. Is there not a story of one such who when asked why he played 
Golf so much, replied promptly, “ To keep me fit.” “Fit what for?” “Oh, 
more Golf I suppose.” Some of us may also remember that biting clause with 
which Ruskin ends Unto this Last; having detailed the crying needs of England, 
he finally enquires, “‘ Where then are the gentlemen of England ?” and his answer 
comes quickly, “ Preserving their game.” Yet nothing could be more untrue 
to the history of the Nineteenth Century than to accept this verdict absolutely. 
From Lord Shaftesbury, stirred as a boy at Harrow by the sight of a group of 
drunken men carrying a pauper to his grave, onwards through the times of 
Disraeli’s Sybi/ to the social enthusiasm of the period prior to the war, the excep- 
tions are so numcrous that they would suffice to prove the rule. Yet the menace 
is ever present, and to-day perhaps more grave than at any time since the beginning 
of last century. The rapid transference of wealth, the rise of a new class which 
has not yet had time to learn its responsibilities, the growth of independence 
and even antagonism among the workers have all tended to stem the flow of 
social service from the richer to the poorer. The outlook upon these duties 
is not hopeful or happy ; and their performance attracts, if the truth be told, 
a somewhat less virile type than hitherto. The amalgamation of businesses has 
brought with it the creation of great welfare departments, the heads of which 
have little independence ; and the personal contaéts upon which the good faith 
of master and man rested in the old days—far more than on drawn conéstitutions— 
ate largely disappearing. The advent of the small car has brought another danger 
with it, beyond the added peril of the streets. It makes casy and normal for the 
higher grades in industry, upon whom leadership must necessarily rest in a few 
vears’ time, to know next to nothing of the home lives of their men when office 
hours are ended. In twenty Yorkshire towns it is said that there is not now a 
single Direftor or Direétor’s son living within reach of the workpeople. 


It may be salutary to recall how vitally important is the mutual trust which 
habitual contaé& can alone establish. It is a matter of history that the English 
won Agincourt because the English Knights had trusted and well used their 
Yeomen and their Bowmen ; whereas on the French side a few years previously 
the Bowmen had been disarmed for fear of a rising among them. Whenever 
a nation is thus divided against itself, it can hope for little success in war or peace. 
What is it then which men must learn and live by, in their outlook on these great 
cities of our present age? The thing is surely this ; that cities like human beings 
can only live in happiness if loved enough. It is not ultimately the police, or 
magistrates, or soldiers, in the last resort, upon whom our civilisation (such as it 
is) reposes. A city lacking those who love and serve within it can never stand 
for much or stand for long. Removed from any city these quiet, unassuming 
people who are so strangely cager, so curiously involved, so active in their 
unknown way for Tom and Dick and Harty and their homes, and little then is 
left except “red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” Nothing is more flagrantly 
false than to imagine that anarchical condu& is charateristic of the slums. 
The truth rather is that those who live in comfort but make no other 
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contribution than that required by compulsory payment to the welfare of the 
City and the State, these are the anarchists indeed who purchase their freedom 
from men’s fellowship, and live unloving and unloved. This is a class mercifully 
small, yet powerful through the privilege of its possessions and the acidity of 
its ignorance. “O God,” cried the spirit of Jacob Morley, “ to hear the insect 
on the leaf declaiming against its brother in the dust.” “Ifa man will not work,” 
says the New Testament, “ neither shall he eat ” ; and it is clear that the Christian 
community in its earliest days would have been equally intolerant of the work-shy 
at either end of the scale. Idleness, boredom, a life of pleasure-seeking are graver 
sins against the Gospel than many more often denounced. A man who vill 
not help his fellows, who will not even know them, is by his whole outlook 
placing himself in utter hostility to the whole Christian code; and to speak 
of such at their burial as “ our brother here departed ” is to empty those great 
words of all their meaning. Such men have lived for themselves, and when 
they die have no good works to follow them. It were well indeed if the old 
Morality play called Everyman could be more widely seen and pondered. 
In it the happy man is called suddenly aside, and finds himself addressed by one 
who is a stranger to him. When he looks up, he shrinks to find that it is Death 
who speaks with him. He pleads for a delay but none is given, except that he 
shall have such time as is needed to find a companion on his journey, if such indeed 
there be that shall be willing to accompany him. Then among all his kindred 
and his friends he searches vainly ; none will go with him, despite their protesta- 
tions of good fellowship. Only at last a poor, starved little cripple called Good 
Works goes haltingly to walk beside him. His Wealth, great brazen figure, openly 
derides his distress, and leaves him poor indeed. Good Works alone abides 
with him and thus they go together to the Grave. Our ways of thought, our 
outlook, our worldly knowledge, even our attainments, have waxed and waned 
since this was written ; yet nothing shakes its truth, and nothing clse more matters 
than the truth thereof. 

We began with Walter Scott; let us end with a word from Jeanie Deans: 
“When the hour of death comes, then it isna what we hae dune for oursclls, 
but what we hae dune for ithers, that we think on maist pleasantly.” TuBBY. 
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“ Geatlemen of England, there is a noble work lying to your hand... . A brotherhood ot 
that high patriotism which is the fuller service of suffering humanity, the “spending and being 
spent,’ without hope of reward or gratitude, may be the appointed channel. Though there should 
be no hope of reward there és reward exceeding great—better then to stroke your boat, to go 
every-where, to ‘ make (or marry) your pile,’ is to stand with Shaftesbury and Wilberforce, with 
Elizabeth Fry and Howard, with Damien of Molokai . . . Gentlemen, if a picked hundred 
of your breed, if a score, if a dozen, made it the work of your lives to face this problem; if you 
entered upon this work, not for the sake of what you could make out of it, but of what you could 
put into it; not for what you could get, but for what you could give—you would rank as 
builders of Empire beyond your highest dreams. . . . There is enough to be done, God knows ; 
and worth doing, that is certain; and able to be done, that is demonstrable. Gentlemen, 
the game is in your hands. What do you propose to do ? ”—From Ans open Letter to English 
Gentlemen, published by the Agenda Club in 1912. 
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A ‘THREEFOLD CORD 


What follows is a talk by the Secretary of a Toc H Group in a small town near London : it has been 
sent to the JOURNAL by the express wish of a neighbouring Branch to whom he delivered it—En. 


“ A threefold cord is not quickly broken.” —Ecclesiastes. 


A FTER some years in Toc H and experience both as a common or garden 
Là member and later as that much harassed specimen a secretaty, it has 
gradually been borne upon me that although the Four Points of the Compass 
are admirable in expressing the general aims of Toc H, yet they apply with much 
greater force to the Mark than to the Branch or Group, more especially the Group 
which is finding its feet. And, therefore, in all humility I would throw out a 
suggestion for an alternative which may be found uscful in Toc H as a whole, 
as it has already proved of service in a small arca. ‘The ideas thus crystallised 
had been simmering in my mind in connection with the ever-present query, 
“What is Toc H?” and were finally hammered out in a long talk with the 
Group Padre, so that much of the credit is due to him. 


To the Four Points, then, I would annex, “ The Threefold Cord of Toc H” 
which binds us one to the other and, like unseen chains of gold, is linked about 
the throne of God. I would reply to my enquirer : “ Toc H is bound by a 
Threefold Cord of Friendliness, Vision and Service.” 

1, Friendliness. Jf Toc H is to be true to its glorious past it must set friendli- 
ness as its cardinal virtue. We arc a new Society of Friends, new “‘ Friends of 
God” and man. We invite Everyman to come to us, not necessarily because we 
need his message, nor primarily to set him to work, but because we want to be 
friends in the finest sense of that glorious word, hallowed for ever by our Lord 
Himself. It is as a friend that he laughs with us, plays with us, sings with us 
agtecs with us and journeys with us. We want to see him again and again, 
because we necd his friendship and he needs ours; because it is good to be 
together ; because the world has lost some of its finest friends and we are keen to 
give new content to that fine relationship. And, curiously enough, it is the 
essential friendliness of Toc H to the new and doubtful enquirer which in 
hundreds of cases has clinched the matter and brought him in. So let us see to 
it that our Groups and Branches radiate friendliness, and class consciousness 
will disappear, distrust will vanish, and we shall go forward unitedly like an 
army terrible with banners. . . . “ And over me His banner was Love.” 


2. Vision. ‘Toc H must in a real sense “look ahead.” The world around 
us, young as it is, has been bewitched into the worship of a false god. The 
whole energies of a nation are bent on the production of wealth, and the standard 
of values is increasingly being measured in terms of actual money. The books 
which command the readiest sale are suggestive of increasing one’s earning 
capacity ; the standard of a man’s success in life is gauged in terms of the horse- 
power of his car. And our young men ate coming into their heritage with 
the false touchstone “ Does it pay ? ” instead of Christ’s “ Is it for my neighbour’s 
good?” So we must be ready to look away from the times we live in, and look 
afar into the hills of God that we may learn to judge life by His standard and set 
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His values on the conduét of our own life. We shall see the Christ walking the 
dusty ways of life, and in His footsteps we will plant our own. We shall study 
local conditions, and because of our vision we shall challenge our generation 
with the mind of Christ. How shall we do these things? By real hard work 
on the part of every member, by the prayers and the lives of our Padres, by con- 
ferences, by retreats, by using our gift of friendliness till we all are the Friends 
of God and, as Moses, have seen Him face to face. 


3. Service. So much stress has been laid on Service of late, not only in 
Toc H but outside, that little need be said. Only this, let Service come third, 
and not first, in Toc H, lest we be found, like Martha, “ cumbered about much 
serving.” No Service that any member can give will be of great value until 
he has really become friends and had a vision of God’s purposes in this world. 
Service will bind the family into one, its joys and its sorrows will be the cement 
in the building of the Branch, but only when each member has understood why 
he serves with these particular blokes. 

And now my story’s done. Friendliness, Vision, Service : are they not easy 
words to carry in one’s mind and into praétice? “What is Toc H?” “A 
Society of Friends, with a Vision of God, which serves its day and generation.’ 
A Threefold Cord ; can you break it ? Len. 


EVERYMAN'S STORY—X. 
The East and (ies Friendship Committee 


YA7E are a race of travellers. For pleasure or for profit British men and 

‘7 women have wandered, self-possessed and a little contemptuous of all 
that was strange to them, to every country on the map. On the continent of 
Europe the English tourist, sublimely unashamed of his atrocious accent, has 
long been a familiar figure. Further afield, in India and the Far East, our country- 
men have in the past been accepted more at their own valuation, as a race in every 
way superior to the “ natives.” History will probably agree that we have filled 
the role of fathers to people less developed than ourselves in the arts of government 
fairly successfully, but we are now being called upon to work with them not as 
fathers but as brothers, and we find it very much more difficult to aé in that 
Capacity. 

From all over the East comes the complaint that our superior manner is more 
than they can stand; that though they would benefit by co-operation with us 
for some years more, they are doubtful whether it is worth the price; and the 
price is, they would say, constant humiliation in their own country at the hands 
of people who seem to them to be blind to the nobler qualities of those among 
whom they live, and all too conscious of Western superiority—racial snobs in 
fact. This resentment is at the bottom of moŝt of the political troubles in the 
East, and is likely to lead to very much more trouble in the future. India and 
China are at present handicapped by different forms of internal strife, but when 
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they settle their internal differences and Stand forth as nations, and as nations 
unfriendly to us, there will be more trouble still. 


But we Westerners are not the only travellers now. Men and women from all 
parts of the East and Africa come to this centre of the British Empire in ever 
increasing numbers, to observe us at first hand and to return to their own countries 
as ambassadors of friendship or of resentment, in accordance with the reception 
they have had among us. Their presence is therefore a very great opportunity 
for all men of good will to show that in spite of the impression which they have 
formed of us, we are not all such racial snobs as they suppose. 


There must be many Toc H people who would be glad of a chance of making 
friends with Indian students over here, and of welcoming them into their homes or 
lodgings of an evening. ‘This is by far the most practical way in which many of 
us who live in Great Britain could do something to promote friendship between 
East and West. They are our guests and we are their hosts ; they are very eager 
to see something of our home life ; they dislike the second-rate boarding-houses 
in which they generally have to stay (the best ones often refuse “‘ coloured men”), 
but it is most difficult for them to discover the right sort of people who will 
receive them as paying guests, either in the University cities or in places suitable 
for holiday times. And so they miss those people and that side of English 
life which we would moŝt like them to see, while the ugly side of the life of our 
cities is all too visible. 


If you would like to meet some of these guests of ours and to invite them 
to your home, write to the Secretary, “ East and West Friendship,” Annandale, 
Golders Green, London, N.W.11, for his job is liaison between them and English 
people. And though you may begin inviting Easterners to where you live for 
the sake of international good will, you will continue doing so because you enjoy 
it: for you will soon find that you are making some of the best friends you 
ever had. K. W. S. JARDINE: 


Nore: The Committee is concerning itself, amongst other things, with the securing of— 


(a) Suitable homes, where foreign students can be received as paying guests. 


(b) Entertainments from time to time either of a group of students, e.g., at a musical 
evening, a tennis party, or of one or two students in a quite informal way. 


(e) Hospitality for foreign students for the whole or part of a vacation, week-ends, ete. 


(d) Invitations to a group of students to visit places of interest, e.g., settlements, historical 
sites, picture galleries, etc. 


The Committee feel that all this is only to be attained by the help of men and women who are 
willing to give time and thought to the work. 


In addition to the Central Committee, a /ocal committee is being established in each provincial 
University city, and in certain residential distri&ts of London, representative of all denominations, 
which shall undertake systematically the arrangement of hospitality in its local centre. Such 
Committees have already been formed in Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Oxford, Cambridge, and Hampstead, and work is being commenced in 
other centres where foreign Students are in residence. 
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“OUR FRIEND THE ENEMY” 


For some months past Sib Eliott, Editor of Tne Link, the Australian Toe H magazine, has been 
sending to the Editor of Tue Toc H Journa advance proofs of items of special interest which are 
avout to appear in his paper. On October 26 he poited the following article, due to appear under the 
above heading in the November LINK ; i comes to hand in time for our present number. The writer is 
Captain €. E. W. BEAN, oficial War Historian of Australia, who penned it specially for Tue Lixk. 
“Let our appreciation be proved” (writes Sib in an editorial note) “by the thought we give to his 
subject and by lives modelled on the Jair and sane lines he has indicated” —ED. 


YHILE Anzac Day is devoted to the memory of those of our own country- 

"' men who died for their Homeland and its cause in the Great War, Armistice 
Day appears to be becoming by gencral consent a day rather for commemorating 
the sacrifice made by the men and women of other countries as well, and the hope 
and relief which dawned upon the world on November 11, 1918. There have 
been made in Australia, on this day, references not only to those who died fighting 
on our side, but to the millions who fell fighting on the other side also. May 
I put ina plea for that wise and generous point of view ? 

Many of us can remember how, after almost every raid on the German trenches, 
there would be brought back into the headquarters’ dugout a muddy sandbag 
Containing papers obtained in the enemy’s trenches by our intelligence men. 
Out on to the table, or on to the floor, there would be bundled, in the light of a 
smoking, dripping candle-end, a little heap of newspapers, occasionally a military 
document or two, but almost always a number of stained, tattered postcards, 
photographs, letters, grimy with mud, finger-marks, and pocket-stain, and often 
dyed with deeper stains than those. The intelligence man and one or two 
onlookers would pick them up with a laugh at the portrait of some homely 
German woman, or plump little children ; and then with a good-natured remark 
would bundle them back into the sack for sending on to Division or Corps, 
where the intelligence officers wouid study them for evidencs as to the where- 
abouts of German divisions. 

But sometimes an intelligence officer was present or someone clse, who could 
understand what those poor letters and postcards contained, and who would 
glance through them quietly, and say “ poor blighter , ” as he slipped them into 
the bag : it was no use reading out such heart-rending stuff in the middle of that 
business. But it was heart-rending. That poor little tattered postcard would 
be one specially chosen by two little children, back in Germany, to send to their 
father at the front. “ Dear Daddy, Mother took us into town to-day and bought 
this pi€ture for you because it shows the place where we went for that outing 
last time you were back on leave. Do you remember the little cakes, and the 
pigeons which ate the crumbs ? When you come back next time you will take 
us there again, won’t you?” And there is a note in a more formed handwriting : 
“Darling, this is in Mariechen’s own handwriting, I holding her hand. When 
will you be home again? I hope you will get your socks ; the biscuits are from 
the children. I am sending also a photograph I had taken for you. My whole 
heart goes with it. God be with you.—K.” A great red blot covering nearly 
half the pi€ture all too clearly provides the answer to her question. 
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Nothing can ever justify or make right the base decision of the German Staff 
to break through Belgium, carrying war and all that it means through a friendly 
little country that they had pledged themselves to protect; but no one will 
ever persuade me that the mass of this homely, kindly people was really responsible 
for that crime. It has been part of my task to read scores of German books, 
written by undet-officers, or others, setting forth the history of their respective 
regiments during the war. I have read great numbers of letters describing from 
the German side the happenings on the front ; and what strikes one more and 
mote deeply the farther one reads is that the attitude, the feelings, and the life 
of the ordinary run of soldiers in the armics on both sides of the line were practi- 
cally identical. Constantly one mects incidents which could be paralleled in 
almost any brigade of the A.I.F. Take the note by some officer of how, in the 
awful arca in front of Mouquet Farm, he noticed a young soldier digging away 
at a saphead, all by himself, and occasionally looking over the top at the peril 
of his life. The officer asked what was up. “ My brother was killed out there 
yesterday,” was the answer; “he is lying out there still, and I am digging out 
to reach and bury him.” ‘The place was frightfully dangerous, and the officer 
sadly adds: “ Next day we buried them both, in the same grave.” 

What is obvious in almost every line of these writings—and the letters at least 
contain no propaganda—is that, whatever was wrong with the direction and the 
directors of Germany, these simple people believed that they were fighting for 
one objeé& and one only; and that was the same as ours—the defence of their 
Homeland. 


A DIVIDEND FOR TOWER HILL 


The letter dich follows came out of the All Hallows post-bag in the Spring of this year ; the writer, 
who serred in be ranks of a London battalion during the War, was not a member of Toe H and was unknown 
to Tubby personally. The letter recounts a kind of experience which Toc H may thankfully claim to be 
not rare in its hiffory : “it is,” comments Tubby, “ one of the things which makes our life and work to- 
gether worth while.’ We have the writer's permission to pass on his Story, just as be set it down, to Toc H 
members—ED. 


The Rev. P. B. Clayton. 
Dear Sir,— oth April, 1927. 

I am unknown to you, but I want to express my deep gratitude for the strength and solace 
I have experienced during the last few wecks at the Church of All Hallows, Berkyngechirche. 
Being a very diffident sort of a chap and just a very ordinary sort of fellow, I felt I would just 
write to you and tell you, because I could not express really what I wanted to say. 

For a year or two now I have been a frequenter of Tower Hill, and while I have listened to 
the multitudinous and variegated speakers there (mostly I am afraid with a slightly cynical 
contempt), I was very much impressed at hearing Professor Sorabji.* I have found so much to 
comfort in his various addresses outside on the Hill, I am beginning to realise thatit is not so 
much that God forgets us, as that we forget Him | I have begun to realise that my mulings 
and railings at what I thought as the disregard of my petitions, was that J was not entitled to 
be heard until I had put my own house in order firt! And so one day, only a few weeks 
ago, I crept rather furtively, rather shamefaced, into All Hallows. Iwas very much impressed 

® Professor Sorabh, of Allahabad University, was lecturing on Tower Hill on the Toc H platform all through Lent. 
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at seeing men, both old, middle aged and young, and girls and women, down on their knees 
in silent, humble prayer ; and I could not do but join them, and have found so much comfort, 
so much peace of mind, that I had long been a stranger to, and have felt very happy when coming 
there. It isn’t really that I have really forgotten God; I always had a certain amount of Faith, 
but Iam afraid I looked on my own troubles and worries as being things He might have helped 
me in, when I asked, quite forgetful or unmindful of the faét, which I freely own now, that there 
were so many things I need not have done, so many things I co#/d have done; in short, I 
expected all and gave little or nothing in return. 

Perhaps I may use as some excuse a certain bitterness at coming back from the War; to sec 
so many,who made no sacrifice when their country called, so successful in the world’s good things, 
and so many employers (not all) so quick to take advantage of “ business as usual,” and taking 
onthe young. And, too, several of them made not much allowance for rather shattered nerves. 
The “ business as usual” cry became in many instances turned into “ there is zo sentiment in 
business,” and “ the War is over now ; efficiency is what we want,” &c. These and other things 
perhaps created a feeling that it didn’t really much matter what one did: the sometimes open 
jeers and smiles of the successful over the unsuccessful is, I am afraid, a source of bitterness to 
Many, many unsuccessful ex-Service men to-day. 


But it was on Thursday last my eyes were opened, sir, to the folly of judging things by worldly 
measures of success. In common witha party of others I went down to the Crypt and saw those 
wonderful relics you showed. Well, when I saw that simple Carpenter’s Table and the Font, 
and thought of that vast number who had knelt by them in all humble and never-doubting Faith, 
and of so many who sad made the Great Sacrifice, well, to use your own words, “if we couldn’t 
understand and appreciate what it meant, you were afraid you could not explain.” 


Ithen went upstairs and withawe gazed at the Lamp of Maintenance. AndI thought of the 
remembered faces of several dear chums, who also made the sacrifice, and whom I never really 
have ever thought of as dead. 1, too, remembered passing through Poperinghe, late at night in 
September, 1 916. It was my first experience of what War was. As our draft marched up the long 
road, and we arrived at Ouderdom (I think it was called), there was a gas attack going on some- 


where up the Line. Well, we were there for only about ten days and then went round to join our , 


battalion on the Somme. How I remembered as I looked at the Lamp, as if it was yesterday, 
iny first time over the top! The sparkling eyes and the flushed.faces (always what I noticed 
m subsequent attacks, what I noticed amongst the Germans in 1918—a/ways the sparkling eyes, 
the flushed faces—jugt a hettic flush). And then the word “Over!” Afraid? Of course 
we were. And no one will ever otherwise impress me, that not all the “ fear of consequences,” 
not even all the necessary stern discipline, made the hoys go forward, but this—that that was what 
we were there for ; the job, however rightly or wrongly it might be, the job had got to be done, 
Fight down the fear; play the game by each other, and carry on! 


Of course it wasn’t always possible; sometimes in the give and take of war, positions were 
taken and retaken, and so on. Winter in Laventie; Spring, 1917; on Easter Monday, April 9, 
1917, Arras, It was a walkover for our Division that day. And yet when we had taken our 
positions and there was fcar of counter attack, how well I remember the incident of that hand- 
some, dying young German in the trench with us: I can hear him now—“ Mein Vater! meine 
Mutter ! ”—keeping on just that. And all the while a German machine gun spraying across 
our trench. We could not help him then. And then, I remembered, I stiffened as I heard that 
German lad call “ Jesu Chrifti ! ”—two or three times he called that. And it began to dawn on 
us what a cruel thing war was. And I know from the pity in our fellows’ faces, if they did not 
openly say it, they were breathing up a Prayer that “ Jerry ” might find Peace; I know I did. 
And I know what also impressed itself in my mind at the time was, that *ha¢ might be our fate 
any moment, any second | 
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Another incident I always remember was once, when exhausted up the line, a big Canadian 
helped me up saying these words: “ Come, boy, never let go of the job, that’s not the way in 
Canada.” And then in clear-cut ringing tones he said, “ You know, boy, we have a saying 
over there and it’s this, ‘God Almighty hates a quitter?” And whenever something very 
unpleasant has had to be done, I have fortified myself by the remembrance of that fellow’s words. 


There was another incident I remembered, looking at the Lamp. It recalled the support trenches 
at Arras, round Wancourt where, about June, 1917, our battalion was resting but furnishing 
“ working parties.” We had such a splendid Padre, and he asked us if we would like just a 
little Prayer Service in those trenches ; andsohe would go to different companies and hold them. 
The majority of those boys were killed, but I know we used to feel a good bit happier for the 
services. I daresay some would regard cynically such worship of God in the midst of War, 
but we were there to do what we regarded as Duty which might bring death of the body, but not 
of the soul. Besides, it gave time to petition for those at home. I remember, also, secing 
“ Toc H” as we marched through the Town of Poperinghe, out along the straight, long road, 
past Ouderdom, past Hell Fire Corner, Halfway House, and so to Polygon Wood. What never 
to be forgotten sightsand sounds! How many chums Ileftup there! Whata skeleton battalion 
we came out, all within six or seven days! I thought Ypres worse than the Somme—and that, 
and round Arras, was pretty bad. Then round to Bapaume seĉ&tor, until in November that 
no longer existed. Then, the never to be forgotten time coming home and hearing the bells 
ringing for the capture of Jerusalem. And so back again to near Oppy Wood in March 1918 
—we, waiting for the Great Grey Shadow. Then Prisoner of War for 8 months. Then, Home. 


“ To Conquer Hate.” It’s a very lovely Fellowship you have founded, sir! But I realise now 
we mus look more to God first, and ot so much at the world’s false ideas of value and fitness 
of things. Only by some sort of sacrifice can we do so. The encouraging of a better, finer 
spirit of mutual respeé, understanding and regard between everyone. In my humble opinion 
I think that is why H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is so deservedly popular. The majority of ex- 
Service men, especially, know he understands, he sympathises ; you sce we know, that se knows 
about it and what it was like “ out there,” as we also know he would have been in the Front 
Line all the time if he could have had his wish. It scems to us he, in spite of his exalted position, 
jolly well tries to find out things for himsclf, and show his sympathy to those who are not 
having too easy a time in the battle of life, and I think the vast majority regard him not only as a 
Sportsman, but feel that before ever being the Prince of Wales, he is ever so much a man | 


And so, sir, gazing at the Lamp of Maintenance, I suddenly remembered I hadn’t shown much 
gratitude to God—nota tittle of what my mother had at having three sons coming back safely 
from the thick of it. And I began to feel ashamed of myself. She has been gonc now these 
five years, but I know she was gratcful, when so many other mothers had lost all. I am afraid, 
as I said at the beginning, I have been drifting a bit from the things that really matter, and that 
is why I am so grateful to come into All Hallows. When I have put my own House in order, 
I would like to partake more of the meaning and spirit of all that Toc H stands for. I was 
inclined to think to be successful in the world meant everything, but do not now. 


In conclusion, I am afraid I have been rather rambling on, I should just like to say, sir, that I 
felt I wanted just to explain how deeply I appreciate the tradition of Toc H and what comfort 
I have felt in coming, and shall doas often as I can, to All Hallows, Berkyngechirche. Mean- 
while this is just a humble but sincere tribute to all at Toc H and All Hallows. 


Iam, Dear Sir, Yours humbly and sincercly, 
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TWO MORE CONFERENCES 


Reading—October 22-235 


A WEEK-END Conference was held in the new headquarters of Reading Branch, St. 

Laurence’s Old Schools in Abbey Street, on O&tober 22 and 23. Delegates were present 
from Reading, Oxford, Coventry, Slough, Goldaming, Guildford, Weybridge and Woking. 
The L.W.H. did all the catering. After supper and the ceremony of “ Light,” S. W. Brown 
(Reading Branch Chairman) took the chair and Alec Paterson spoke. 


*“YoutH AND Post-War EFFECTS.” 


Alec roused laughter by beginning “I spend nearly the whole of my life in His Majesty’s 
Prisons, aod I must say that I noticed that the Chairman was very careful to say that he had 
never met me before, although the Padre grected me as an old friend.” “ The after effects 
of the War on the people who had the misfortune—or the fortune—not to serve in it,” he con- 
tinued, “ is rather a serious subjeé to discuss, It is just worth while to consider the quantity, 
not quality, of the fellows who are leaving school to-day : how do we propose to provide for 
the growing population ? Most fellows who are going through school to-day look to England 
as the place where they will spend their lives, and not to any of our great Dominions and Colonies. 
It is tather a sad thing to find that out of all the hundreds of men who take Civil Service 
examinations, the majority of them put Home first, India second, and the Colonies third. 

We have the greatest responsibility in the world : we ought to send the best men out abroad, 
and keep the second best at home—that is why Iam at Whitehall. (Laughter.) Our colonies need 
our best, our very best, and the life of a Civil Servant abroad is a far more adventurous and 
exciting life than ever an Englishman will get through the windows of Whitehall. I hope 
that men in this country will find their lives more and more Overseas, not for the larger salarics, 
but for the bigger job and the better service. I have found abroad that Englishmen are divided 
Into two classes—those men who quite honestly admit to getting a living out of the country, 
who take these jobs because they offer better pay, more sport and more holidays, and all the time 
they are reckoning up how many more years they will have to spend in that country before they 
may return to England and receive a pension—and the other kind of Englishman (much smaller 
in number unfortunately) in whose presence you feel all the time that they are giving their lives 
to the colony in which they are living, giving their lives and service for the sake of it. When 
we go abroad we should receive every other Englishman when he comes along, whatever his 
jok, openly and as a friend. I know of an instance where, up in one of the hottest and flattest 
parts of the desert, an Englishman had a store, and lived in a little wooden shanty next to the 
Store, One night this was destroyed, and out of the five other Englishmen living in the same 
Station, not one offered to put him up or even to give hima meal: a Burmese gave him food, 
and a Chinaman room to sleep. The other Englishmen were men of different callings, who did 
not want to hold out the hand of friendship to fellows in business. Unfortunately there is 
still a good deal of that sort of thing out East. 

To return to the young fellows leaving school—the first thing about them is that they are 
Jar more promising and far more intelligent than their fathers or their grandfathers were at their 
age. All through the country you meet good, steady, honest fellows; they have a far wider 
outlook than was ever stretched before their predecessors. Junior clerks are more independent 
than I am—I think they are, although I do not tell them so. (Laughter.) We must recognise the 
fact that the men of the younger generation have more plans, more opportunity, and have read 
more widely than their fathers did. One of the difficulties of course is that they have very 
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often got to go and work under men who are their seniors in years, and yet they feel all the time 
they are better men than those from whom they take orders. This fri€tion between inde- 
pendent young fellows and their seniors must be adjusted. 

The second thing about young fellows of to-day is that they want and they will have far more 
freedom than fellows who grew up before the War. The average young fellow moves swiftly, 
like the motor-bike he rides, and yet he never quite knows where or when he is going to stop. 
He is free from all convention ; he does not sit down and take things calmly as some of us do. 
He wants to go about more, to travel, and is not content to stay in the same village, or in the 
same street all his life. But there is always the danger which accompanies this absolute freedom. 
Treedom may become so common as to lead to a waste of everything, unless the fellows who 
want this freedom can find a leader. It is a freedom which only finds itself perfetly interpreted 
in service, under a leader. 

The young fellow of to-day not only wants more freedom, better education all round, he makes 
a greater demand of life, he wants more ont of life, to crowd more into a day, to learn more. I 
was passing along Borough High Street on top of a bus some time ago, and I saw a great crowd 
of fellows on the pavement. I was with a friend, and he said he supposed it was the opening 
of a new cinema—but it happened to be the opening night of the Borough Polytechnic. We 
must admit that they do want to learn more: they want not only pleasure and excitement, but 
work and adventure. You will always find two different points of view being taken by young 
fellows when they leave school. Thcre are two schools of thought—and upon which school 
the fellow belongs to depends which point of view he will take. 


There is a word which a certain type of man always uses when he is speaking of the younger 
generation—“ nowadays? —this type of man is always a pessimist, and looks through the wrong 
end of the telescope. The man who uses that word looks back, he cannot sce that the world 
has moved on, he thinks that the world was just about perfect when he was young. He will say 
—“ when I was a young fellow, we did so and so, ctc., but nowadays ”? Then there is another 
sort of fellow who talks about “ someday” ; this sort looks forward, looks ahead. He says 
“The housing conditions of to-day are very bad—we must do something ; and someday we 
shall all have a decent home to live in.” Youth says “ We will get over all these difficulties, 
if only we keep our eyes set towards the future!” 


How words and phrases change! You know the thing that was set before lads a few 
years ago: it was expressed by the word “ duty.” It was on everybody’s lips : everything that 
was good and everything that a fellow should do was summed up in that word—but the people 
who talk about duty now are regarded as old fogics. This really means that we have found 
a new phrase, we have put what we want to impress upon the younger generation ina different 
way, but the meaning is the same: and we call it “ playing the game.” tis a catch phrase. There 
will always be somebody who will tell you to do so and so, always do your duty, always obey 
the commands of people in senior positions to yourself. Past generations were always brought 
up to obey people in higher positions than themselves, never questioning whether it was right 
or wrong, but the fact that they were told to do it was good enough. But now you are one of a 
group, and as one of a group, you have to sink your own personal comfort, likes and dislikes, 
and perhaps your own safety: you have to do what is for the good of the group or company. 
You think that the team or company of which you are a member is more important than your 
own interest. This thought of doing the right thing for your team’s sake, rather than because 
you have been told to do it, is really a finer thing. 

Now returning to the question of the young fellows leaving school, what we make of them 
depends very largely on how we look at them—if we look at the best that is in them. If we 
see all their best qualities, as well as the desire for more independent life than their forefathers 
had, we can lead them on to make this country a great deal better than itis. If we merely criticise 
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and concentrate on certain points, we shall get nothing out of our young fellows. It is true 
of all races and nations that if you will work on their best points you can always lead them on 
to higher things. The group of lads playing at the street corner—they have their set, and very 
often the best in them is thcir devotion to the other members of their clique. No man liveth 
unto himself—he is always one of a set. And I just want to drive home the fa& that you will 
never get the best out of people unless you find out their best points, and fasten on to them, 
find out what lead they will take, and lead them on. 


SunpAy—A Prorosep New AREA. 


At 7.45 a.m. Anglican members went to St. Laurence’s Church and Free Church members 
to Wesley Church, Qucen’s Road, for their Communion. After breakfast at H.Q., the first, 
and chicf, session of the Conference was opened by the Chairman (S. W. Brown). 

The subjeé& for discussion was a proposal, brought forward by Reading, for a sub-division 
of the Home Counties Arca. ‘This Area, beginning not far from London, at present includes 
a part of the Thames Valley running as far as Oxford on the West: its Eastern boundary is right 
away in Kent; it stretches North into Bedfordshire etc.* The suggestion before the Con- 
ference was to ask H.Q. to create an Area running north to Oxford, south to Swindon, East to 
Godalming and Guildford and towards London as far as Weybridge. It was suggested that 
Reading was geographically the centre of such a sub-division and had the advantage of good 
rail and road communications. The main points for discussion noted by the Chairman were, 
(1) the valuc of associating more closely the Branches and Groups in the Area; (2) the value 
to such an association if there could be a whole-time Padre ; (3) the necessity of choosing a place 
to be Headquarters of the Area; (4) the finance of the proposal, which would depend on the 
other three points, and in any case would be formidable. Discussion was keen and to the point, 
but only the briefest summary is possible here. The first speaker stressed the faét that they 
wished to rclicve the pressure on H.Q. by taking over certain responsibilities and organising 
themselves for better work. The Reading Executive saw in the proposal a tetter chance to 
tackle surrounding villages for Toc H and more opportunity of concerted thought and action ; 
they left the matter of the suitable centre for the suggested Arca to H.Q. ; they saw that a Padre, 
for whose “ board and lodging ” they ought to make themselves responsible, would provide 


a very great impetus. 
On the Chairman’s first point—the value of “ getting together” —some speakers backed it warmly 
nd expense of members travelling to mect 


from experience, others pointed out the difficulty a 
often, but the gencral opinion was that it was essential to true progress in fellowship, ideas and 
work. 3 


There was considerable discussion of the second point—the provision of a full-time Padre. 


Must a House be started for him to work in and from? Need the full-time man be a Padre ? 
—might he be an Area Secretary or Jobmaster? Must the pivotal man of the Area be full-time ? 
How can the Area raise funds to pay him ? (for no speaker suggested that H.Q. could, or should, 
shoulder the whole burden). 

The Conference came to no defi 


Area. Various boundaries and sub-divisions were mooted. 
said that the fecling of the Conference was in favour of a closer association of Branches and Groups 
in that distri@, and of having a “ professional ” man to supervise such an association. He asked 
each Branch and Group represented there to, think out the financial difficulties, and adjourned 
the Conference until January 14 and 15, when they hoped to have the General Secretary of Toc H 


present to advise them. 


nite conclusion on the third point—¢he suitable centre for the 
In summing up, the Chairman 


esent “Home Counties Area’? is not a satisfactory of permanent unit: 


* H.Q. has always recognised that the pr 
It is worth noting that similar discussions about sub-division have been 


it Tepresents a stage in organisation only. 
going on among some of the Branches and Groups in Kent and Bedfordshire. — Ep. 
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a Dad re Day 7 at Mark VI. 


H ON. PADRES of most of the branches and groups in the West Midlands Area, plus two 
1 padres not as yet members, spent a useful time at Mark VI on Monday, November 21. 
Padre Ted Davidson, of Australia—at present relieving Pat in Manchester—was there to “ father ” 
proceedings, and although the Midlands were particularly “sodden and unkind” on that day, 
fog and rain were quickly forgotten before a hospitable fire inthe Royal Warwickshire Memorial 
lounge of the Mark. The dozen or so Padres met to discuss their particular fun&ion in Toc H 
and Ted led off with a useful talk. He craved permission to assume that he was in the position 
of a barrister and his audience a jury, on the grounds that all barristers considered the jury to 
be ignorant. Thus it was possible for him to say many things which were already understood 
about Toc H, although all would admit that he shed some new light upon them. 


Looking back to first things —Ted emphasised the importance (for Padres particularly) of looking 
back constantly, at the risk of emphasis, to the Old House and of translating its message for Toc H 
to-day in terms of a new gencration. The newer fellowship in Toc H, whcther in Marks, 
Branches or Groups, needed someone as guide, philosopher and friend, just as in Talbot House, 
Poperinghe, there was one in the person of Tubby. The Padre in Toc H should sce this as his 
job, and that he does it both as Padre and as a member of the family. He serves the fellowship 
of the lower floors of Talbot House, as indeed he serves that of the Upper Room. 


A lay brotherhood Padres were not in Toc H as mere figure-heads, because Toc H was an 
organisation which needed Padres. Clearly to understand their position they must study the 
peculiar methods of Toc H. It was a lay brotherhood, and it was sometimes difficult for Padres 
to remember that as such it must necessarily runall kinds of risks, particularly through the freedom 
asserted in self-government. Where leadership was concerned the Padre must be content to 
work as quietly and unobtrusively as possible. In some branches and groups there had been too 
great a tendency to rely far too much upon the Padre in matters which did not, or should not, 
concern him more than any other member. To some laymen the presence of a Padre, unduly 
emphasised through his over-participation in affairs of management, is likely to cause the remark 
—“ Ah, we rhoughtso| There he is.” There must be no opportunity for newcomers to take 
the view that Toc H is being “ run by the Parson.” But though it was suggested that the Padre 
be rather a “ pale speétre hovering around at the back ” in certain matters, it was maintained that 
he must at all costs uphold the high ideals of the movement, for he particularly (in league with 
the Pilot) must not forget the danger of a membership becoming C3 through the dissipation of 
energy in mere happy-go-lucky high spirits. The energy must be harnessed. The Padre must 
help the family to select the right type of service, keeping before them the faét that as Toc H 
members their jobs must always contain a challenge to the best that is in them. Toc H must not 
become merely a social service bureau, but it must seek to play a definite part in the setting up 
of the Kingdom, first within the family life of Toc H, and then in the hearts and minds of others. 


Pairmindedness.—Does the average good fellow think we arc fairminded ? We do not perhaps 
pay enough attention to this point of the compass. As Padres, it is particularly difficult at times 
to swamp personal convi@tions or desires in conneétion with family life in Toc H. The Padre 
must not seek to exploit Toc H for his own interests. He must be careful not to be guilty of 
dragging with him all, or a majority, of the family in some personal view, but he must try to 
exercise restraint. It becomes doubly important and difficult when it is remembered that the 
Padre’s opinion carries the double weight of himself as a man and as a Padre. 


The younger generations and the War.—Speaking of the young newcomer to Toc H, Padre David- 
son said that he had no difficulty in believing that the origin of Toc H, the Elder Brethren, 
and the war associations of the movement, all would continue to capture the interest and imagina- 
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tion of Youth. It was often said that as the war receded further into the background of our 
history, so Toc H would cease to grip those that come after. He mentioned the faét that in 
Australia Toc H had “caught on” not wholly by virtue of its past bu: by what it was in itself— 
a challenge to Youth, presenting religion very directly, but in rather a fresh way. He would 
have men remember that “ Toc H . . . takes its stand finally, not by an unknown warrior s 
tomb, but by a known Christs Throne” * It was, he continued, very difficult to get rather 
rough material to realise that Toc H was a spiritual “ show ” with emphasis on the changing of 
chaps. It was noticeable in some Branches and Groups that spiritual perception was lacking. 
Family prayers were sometimes forgotten. The Padre must see to this kind of thing quietly 
and simply. He must hold aloft the vision of Toc H 2s Everyman’s Club, having a very wide 
entrance hall, but narrowing off into a staircase leading to 22 Upper Rocm. It was a heip to 
newcomers and recruits when the ceremonies of “ Light ” and Initiation were properly carried 
out, and the Padre had a special job to tackle in seeing that these ceremonies linked up the member 
with the cternal realities underlying Toc H. Slackness or untidiness 2bout these ceremonies 
was to be deplored and d little stri€tness about such things would do no harm. I: had beca 
given the attention of the whole Staff of Toc H, and their deliberations had been reported 
in the Journar.t 


Spreading the Gospel without preaching it.—There was a complete misunderstanding in some 
quarters as to the motive which prompted the wording of the Fourth Poist of the Compass. 
It should be remembered that,as a layman’s movement, Toc H must first ke concerned with 
doing rather than saying. In the changing of chaps to conquer hate there was little room for 
preaching. However, there was a danger from another source which had a bearing on this matter, 
It was noticeable sometimes that a Branch or Group became very efficient in service so that, in 
concentrating upon jobs and organisation, it ceased to funtion as a family seeking to create 
the spirit of Christ in themselves and others. 

There was some discussion, the following matters being raised among others :— 

The Padre aid the Pilot.—Padres were advised to help with the development of this new office 
in Toc H, particularly in welcoming the Pilot as a lay-assistant in some of the duties of the 
Padre. A Pilot could easily become a great standby where a Padre was too busy to attend 
every meeting, or only part of every meeting. As the jok of Pilot is only Leginning to be studied 
and taken seriously in many places, patience will be required while men learn their jobs. Keeping 
this in mind it was considered better not to have a Pilot unless the right man could be found for 
the job. + 

Family Prayers.—It was said to be a difficulty that many members had to leave meetings 
before there came an opportunity to say prayers, and that this was regretted by many. Some 
Padres thought that it was a good plan to have a fixed time. for family prayers, so that the 
greater majority of members could share them. Where this was done, it generally happened 
that the time chosen came when the business of the evening (may be the speech of a visitor) 
should have finished. The break for prayers then became very valuable, sometimes with an 
up-lifting cffeét upon discussion, if this was continued afterwards. But it seemed to be emphasised 
that family prayers should be towards the end of the meeting and not in any way connected 
with the ceremony of “ Light,” although the Lamp or Rushlight mightbe re-kindled. It was 
also suggested that someone should undertake to think out a method whereby all families 
throughout the country might come to be saying family prayers at the same time each night. 
Special intentions could be chosen from the manual already prepared for the use of members, 


* Dean Crotty: “ The Christian basis of Toc H ” in The Smoking Furnace and the Burning Lamp, p. 98. 
t Sce report of 1927 Staff Conference in October Journat, p. 379. 


f See report of Pilots’ Conference held at Birmingham in May: July Journat, p. 267. 
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and advertised on the covers of the Journat each month. The timing of the ceremony of 
“ Light ”’ was also found to be a difficulty in some families, owing to the enforced late arrival 
of some memters, who missed the ceremony altogether when it preceded the meeting. This 
was felt to be a matter of regret, although the ceremony is undoubtedly such a useful thing in 
creating the right atmosphere at the commencement of meetings that a different time for it 
should not ke chosen without a good deal of consideration. 


The inter-denominational aspeé.—It was thought that many members did not fully appreciate 
the difficulties in this respe& and that great danger confronts Toc H where members are per- 
mitted to minimise in any way the differences between the various denominations existing. It 
was considered that there was a tendency for some members to think and say that such differences 
did not really matter. Padres might make it their job to endeavour to show that a certain kind 
of “ broadmindedness ” often meant disinterestedness and positive slackness. If by being 
“ broadminded ” one does not care what another man’s views are, then that is not in keeping 
with the Points of the Compass ; but if in trying to appreciate the other man’s point of view 
and to understand it, there is the real burden of pain in the wounds of the Body of Christ, then 
there will come a real toleration. That the Padre should help to keep Toc H stri&ly inter- 
denominational and prevent it from becoming in any way un-denominational, is clearly one of 
his first duties. ‘The matter of corporate services was raised and it became clear that corporate 
services should not occur in public places of worship at times of usual services. A case was 
cited of a corporate service Leing held in a church on a Sunday which tested to a great degree 
the loyalty of some members to their particular place of worship. It was felt that this was 
undesirable, and that corporate services, if they are unanimously desired by the membership, 
should wherever possible be held on week-days. Opinion was divided as to the desirability 
of any corporate service whatever for members of Toc H, although it was agreed that members 
should be educated to appreciate the dangers of Toc H doing anything to create the impression 
that it desires to be a new sedt. 


The League of the Laup of Maittenance.—This was briefly mentioned, it being suggested that 
Hon. Branch and Group Padres might equip themselves to explain the idea to individuals 
seeking information. 


TOC H ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 
Hazard and Love f m London 


“WWE nineteenth produ€tion by the the Toc H Drama League (“presented ” by the 
Entertainments Committee of the London Federation) was Hazard and Love, a musical 
play, at the Cripplegate Theatre on O&tober 19 and 2o. 

It was a Toc H show completely. The author and the composer are Toc H members: the 
music was supplied by the Toc H orchestra: the players were the Toc H Drama League: the 
polite stewards who saw to it that we sat in the right seats were Hostellers from the various 
Marks: and the charming ladies who made sure that we bought programmes were from the 
L.W.H. 

An original musical play is a most ambitious venture for an amateur organisation to attempt. 
There is no West End model to follow, the producer having to work creatively in every detail. 
Let it be said at once that the produétion was a success. Great praise is due to Godfrey Downing, 
the producer, Miss Kathleen Dingley, who arranged the dances, and those others, working 
hard before the night at orchestral and gencral rehearsals, who made possible so notable a show. 


Hazard and Love is set in the eighteenth century ; its plot is sufficiently ingenious to carry some 
effcétive scenes and clever dialogue. J. Milton Constable’s book was marked by wit and well- 
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constructed situations. The lyrics (Constable and W. T. Stone) were extremely well written— 
“ Betty Beaubcare,” “ If ever you’re in London ” and “ That I never did! ” Stick in the memory 
as particularly happy songs. 

W. T. Stone’s music was tuneful, and prettily titted the various lyrics; “ The Turnpike ” 
will, we feel sure, soon be sung by all the best baritones. Many a West End musical show has 
achieved success with compositions far less original and far less musicianly in arrangement 
and technique. ‘The orchestra was perhaps a little under-rehearsed ; but in no way did it let 
down the composer, who conduéted. 

The cast was a large one and acting honours were thick upon it. We get from J. Wilton 
Anstey what we always expeét from him—a kcenly-studied portrayal of charaéter and excellent 
dition. Miss Ada Ruddock gave onc of her brilliant, clear-cut cameos of humour in the part 
of a grande dame. The villain of the piece, Captain Creevy, was aéted by Mr. J. Stuart Bull: he 
made of him a most convincing scoundrel. 

There were two heroines (you can’t beat a Toc H show for full measure), played by Miss 
Geraldine McAllister (Barbara Camford) and Miss Kathleen Geard (Betty Beanbeare). Both lent 
to their parts distin€tion and beauty: they got the atmosphere of the period right across the 
footlights. Barbara was demure ; Beffy a tom-boy. The story of their love affairs was the 
story of the play. They carried the weight of the plot on their shoulders, and carried it as 
lightly as they carried their charming powdered heads. 

Robert Wilson was a dancing-master, and a devil of a dancing-master was he! For did he 
not carry off Betty for prize in the last a@t, after having previously got the villain out of the way 
with great guile and humour? Mr. Wilson sang and aéted well. Especially good was he in 
the dancing-lesson scene. Mr. Douglas Summers eloped with the other heroine, and deserved 
his happiness for his fine, impetuous, Hotspur-like bearing and his brave sword-play. 
“Juvenile lead ” is a difficult part, but Mr. Summers made him human and likeable. 

Other excellent performances were given by Miss Winifred Gardner as the outspoken Lady 
Bishopsburg ; Miss Bertha Sparks as a serving-maid, with a pretty song to sing and rich voice 
to sing it; and Mr. Jack Abbott as a jovial inn-keeper. The chorus knew its job and was less 
automatic in aétion than most professional choruses. L. G. H. 


The Toc H ai Masque É; at Newcastle-on-Tyne 


“¥ “HE produétion of the Masque, The Light of the Lamp, in the Pavilion Theatre, Newcastle” 

Å on the Sunday evening before Armistice Day was the biggest corporate effort Tyneside 
members have so far undertaken. Our aim was not merely to raise money, nor yet to gain 
publicity for Toc H, but to makea contribution to the commemoration of the Armistice which 
would help members of the public generally. 

The invitation was certainly accepted eagerly. Every seat was occupied, many had to be 
refused admission, and societies such as the British Legion, the St. John Ambulance Brigade and 
the League of Nations Union readily consented to join with Toc H in the final pageant. This 
final scene was given in a revised form, beginning with a procession of representatives of social 
service societies to a village war memorial, then a dialogue between a Toc H member and a blind 
man whose bewilderment was changed to faith by the Vision of the Resurreétion ; ending with 
an assembly round the Memorial and the Toc H ceremony of “ Light.” 

The staging of the Masque in a theatre made possible some very beautiful lighting and scenic 
effe&ts, and the co-operation of experienced amateur producers and artistes enabled us, we think, 
to do full justice to the beauty and poetry of the Masque. 

During an interval the Lord Mayor read a special message from our Patron, the Prince of 
Wales, expressing the hope that the Masque would result in a better understanding of the works 
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and aims of Toc H, and, from subsequent comments which have come to our notice, we believe 
that this result has been achieved. To Toc H members elsewhere we can certainly pass on the 
assurance that one of the best ways of broadcasting the meaning of Toc H to the gencral public 
is to give a performance of the Light of the Lamp. 

For ourselves, we feel that the produétion has been a valuable corporate effort, knitting to- 
gether more closely the family on the Tyneside. Members from Gateshead and Felling, at con- 
siderable personal inconvenience, joined forces with Newcastle members, whilst without the 
enthusiastic help of L.W.H. we should have done nothing. One permanent result of the 
Masque has been the decision to continue the choir as a permanent Toc H and L.W.H. Choral 
Society. R. H. L, S. 


Nore: The printed programme of the performance deserves a word of praise. It is very 
neatly arranged and produced, and its contents are a model of Toc H propaganda in its most 
practical form. Besides a very brief synopsis of the Masque and a list of the cast (Toc H and 
L.W.H. members rightly anonymous) it contains a short description of Toc H in Newcastle 
and its aétivities, a note on how to join Toc H, and a list of local socicties and institutions with 
notes on their aGtua] needs in man- (and woman-) power, and how to apply to help them. Finally 
there is a list of Branches and Groups in the Northern Area with their Secretaries’ addresses, 
and place and time of meetings.—Ep. 


TOC H SCHOOLS SERVICE BUREAU NOTES 


The following new Schools, with Correspondents as shown, have joined the S.S.B. :— 
Owen’s Scuoot, Islington, E. T. England (Headmaster); DEvonrorr Hicu SCHOOL, A. 
Treseder (Headmaster) ; Crry or Lonpon Scuoot, Rev. E. J. Ellingham. 

The following new Correspondents have been appointed :—Cumuist’s Hosprrat, C. F. Kirby ; 
GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL, E. Grant; Ipswicu SCHOOL, J. F. Bolland ; NORTHAMPTON TOWN AND 
County Scuoor, Rev. G. S. J. Downes, M.C. ; RossaLL ScHooL, J. H. Johnson ; SOLIHULL 
SCHOOL, A. R. Thompson (Headmaster). 

The following Schools each sent two boys with their School Lamp to the Birthday Festival :— 
Curist’s HosrITAL, HARROW, WESTMINSTER, ST. PAuL’s, BLUNDELL’s King’s ScuooL (Canter- 
bury), EASTBOURNE, St. Georct’s (Harpenden), BROMSGROVE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD; LANCING 
was represented with the Rushlight and Banner of the School Group. So iHUuLt, feeling that 
they have no right to possess a Lamp, have returned it of their own accord to the Guard. 

The next Conference of School Correspondents willbe held at Westminster School (by the 
kindness of Dr. Costley White) on Monday, January 16, 1928. All local S.S.B. representatives 
will also be welcome, H. A. S. 

ScHoors Work IN NEw ZEALAND. 


The following is quoted from an account, written by a boy of 15, the “ youngest contact” 
of Wellington Branch, N.Z., of a visit to Palmerston North in conneétion with the Toc H 
Schools Camp work :—“ On Saturday afternoon, September 24, a party representative of Toc H, 
Scots College and Wellington College, journeyed to Palmerston North. This trip was under- 
taken in conneétion with the Schools work of Toc H. On arrival at Palmerston North we were 
met by the fellows from the High School, with whom we were being billeted. The mecting 
at night at the Boys’ High School was a great success ; the boys made us feel at home immediately, 
and when the Reétor spoke we felt Palmerston was indeed lucky. . . . After supper in the War 
Memorial Library conversation continued round the fire. Mr. Malyon (Secretary, Wellington 
Branch) spoke of the objeéts of the Schools Camp. It is such a chance to have boys from schools 
and farm work from all over the country thrown together. One gets new ideas, and we from 
the town find that there is much to be learnt from those in the country. . . .” B. H. E. 
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TOC H WELCOMES A NEW PRESIDENT 


CG’ ROBERT BADEN POWELL has for some time been a General member of Toc H: 
as he writes to Tubby “ My number is 21211, registered as a “ Country General ’—-whatever 


that may mean!” 


5 And now we arc all delighted and—in no common or empty sense— 
onoured to be able to welcome the Chief Scout as a President of the Toc H Association. 


All 


round the world our members have been trying to take their part in the Scout Movement, and 
the Chief Scout himself has been foremost, at home and abroad, to give generous recognition 
to whatever we have tricd to do to help. Reference was made in the November JOURNAL 
(p. 382) to the letter of commendation to American Scouts which “ B.P.” gave to Sawkones 


on his return to the United States in October. 


Heze is the letter itself :— 


“T should like to commend to my Brother Scouts in the United States the Rev. H. F. Saw- 
bridge, M.C., better known as Padre Sawbones of Toc H. Now that Toc H is becoming as 
well known in America as in other parts of the world, I need scarcely describe it and its work, 
but I should like to say that, so far as the Boy Scouts are concerned, we are working in closest 


touch and co-operation with the members of Toc H and they with us ; 


and through this co-opera- 


ae Movements are able to extend their operations on to a wider field and with better 
effect. If the same idea is carried out in the United States I foresee results that should be eminently 
satisfactory to both partics in the promotion of good citizenship and praétical Christianity among 


the rising generation. 


Rosert BADEN POWELL.” 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Ø Members in the Albert Hall on December 3 
who heard Tusny speak, did not realise how 
very unwell he then was. He was unable 
to leave his room on Sunday, December 4, 
and on Monday. went into a nursing home 
for a rest. We are very glad to report that 
he is making progress towards recovery. 


a A full report of the BrrrHpay FESTIVAL 
in London, illustrated with pi€tures, together 
with information as to the appeal for an 
ENDowNMENT Funo of {£250,000 for Toc H 
which was broadcasted from the Albert Hall 
by H.R.H. Tue Parron, will appear in the 
January JourNnaL. 


Ø We much regret to report the sudden 
passing on Armistice night of Padre J. W. 
CHALLEN, Vicar of St. Gceorge’s, Daubhill, 
Bolton. While aéting as Chaplain to the 
Missions to Seamen at Rosario, Argentine 
Republic, he became first Padre of the Rosario 
Group, and in 1926 carried the Rosario Lamp 
for its first lighting in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester. BLACKBURN Branch, with which 
he worked latterly, feels his loss keenly. 
During the war he held a commission in the 
2/sth Loyal North Lancs Regiment. 


gØ Secretaries Lift: November Alterations and 
Additions : (a) New Branches: Groups pro- 
moted to Branch status in November (and 
numbered, in order of foundation, as shown 
in brackets) are as follows :—GREAT Yar- 
MOUTH (126), GRIMSBY (127), SPETISBURY-CUM- 
CHARLTON (128), RICHMOND (129), SCAR- 
BOROUGH (130), SOUTHEND (131), MADRAS (132), 
Carcurra (133), Boxear (134); GRANGE- 
TOWN (135), Hure (136), Coromso (137), 
Dursan (138), LourH (1 39), WATERLOO, 
Liverpool (140), BOLTON (141), GAINSBOROUGH 
(142), WEST SHEFFIELD (143), ENFIELD (144), 
CHESTERFIELD (145), GRAHAMSTOWN (146), 
JOHANNESBURG CENTRAL (147), YEOVILLE, 
Transvaal (148), Lewes (149), MEXBOROUGH 
(150), Cotwyn Bay (151), St. HELENS (152), 
BricHouse (153), Avice, Eastern Province 
(154), BLOEMFONTEIN (155). Note that AUCK- 
LAND, N.Z. (124), WEYBRIDGE (125) were 
promoted earlier and were shown in the Octo- 
ber list as Branches. 


(b) New Groups : CHESTER, H. Formstone, 
7, Gladstone Avenue ; Furyam, E. W. S. 
Ball, 13, Waldemar Avenue, S.W.6; KEIGH- 
LEY, K. Preston, 5, Gordon Street, Keighley, 
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Yorks ; LLANELLY, F. C. Evans, 19, Mina 
Road; Normanton, H. J. Hodkinson, 179, 
St. Thomas’ Road, Derby ; Nort SHIELDS, 
I. Fraser, 106, Ilfracombe Gardens, Monk- 
seaton, North Shiclds; Park STREET, J. G. 
Syms, “Bankside,” Park Street, near St. 
Albans; Porr Ta.sor, I. H. Jenkins, 2, 
Romilly Buildings, Port Talbot, S. Wales ; 
RIVERSIDE, A. Edwards, 7, Clare Street, 
Riverside, Cardiff; Warrorp, R. C. Amore, 
21, Sandringham Road. Overseas: ALBANY, 
F. Constantine, The High School, Albany, 
Western Australia. 


(c) Change of Secretary: Barry, J. B. Price 
Hughes, 52 St. Nicholas Road ; BLACKBURN, 
D. R. Johnson, 25, Calder Street ; BRIGHOUSE, 
E. R. Hinchliffe, 20, Camm Street; BRISTOL, 
P. Woof, Mark IX, 29, St. Pauls Road, 
Clifton; CAMBRIDGE, A. E. Simpson, 20, 
Springfield Road (Town Sec.), E. A. P. Hughes, 
Trinity College (Varsity Sec.) ; CARRICK- 
FERGUS, L. F. Erctt, “ Hornlea,? Downshire 
Park, Carrickfergus ; CHELSEA, T. W. Sherratt, 
9 Bywater Strect, S.W.3 ; CHICHESTER, H. R. 
Sims, 6, Clevcland Road ; GATESHEAD, J. Haw- 
don, 9, Bellevue Terrace ; Grasgow, I. M. 
Macdonald, Toc H., 140, Douglas Street ; 
IsLINGTON, S. Watkin, 31, Osborne Road, N.4 ; 
Oxrorp, D. E. Benbow, Wycliffe Hall 


NEWS 


(General Sec.), E. J. Lay, 112, Walton Street 
(Assistant Sec.); PerworrH, A. G. Pullen, 
9. Grove Lane, Petworth, Sussex; POPLAR, 
H. A. Carless, 23, Nairn Street, E.14; RET- 
ForD, G. W. Halford, 41, Vitoria Road; 
SCARBOROUGH, C. H. Hirst, 36, Scalby Road ; 
SHEFFIELD, A. Levesley, 55, Bowfield Road, 
Frith Park, Shefficld; SuNpDERLAND, J. B. 
Williamson, 79, Rutland Street, Pallion, 
Sunderland ; TANFIELD, A. Ledger, 10, John 
Street, Tanfield Lea, Tantobie, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Taunton, R. G. P. Besley, 15, Park 
Station; Tunsrince WELLS, L. E. Jcffman, 
Prudential Building, Mount Pleasant; Woop 
Green, H. C. Naish, 83, Cavesham Avenue, 
N.13. Overseas: CALCUTTA No. 2, C. A. 
Cunliffe, c/o Shaw Wallis & Co., 4, Bankhall 
Street; Donnysroox, G. Palmer, Donny- 
brook, Western Australia. 


(d) Change of Secretary s Address : HULME 
Secretary to 37, Newland Street, Higher 
Crumpsall, Manchester; Leeps Sccretary to 
Red House, East Strect. 


(e) Change of H.Q. : U.S.A. NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS, 1324 18th Strect, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; Council For Inpra, 6, Wellington 
Square, Calcutta (Secretary, W. R, Elliot); 
VANCOUVER, 1263, Davie Strect. 


FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


London Federation 


North-Western District 
W. T. Odam has been eleéted Chairman of 
the Distriét Committee and W. P. Waller 
Honorary Secretary. 


MARK VII have had four very successful 
Guest-nights (including one to which ladies 
were invited). Mrs. Cecil Chesterton told 
of her experiences previously published in 
her book ‘In Darkest London”; Harry 
Willink told some of the peculiarities and points 
of interest in English Law; Mr. Shoran S. 
Singha gave everyone food for thought in his 
talk “ The Confli& in Modern India” and 
it was most unfortunate that he had to leave 
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before discussion. Lastly, on November roth 
“ Browno” told once more, this time with 
lantern slides, the ever welcome story of 
the beginnings of Talbot House in Poperinghe. 
The Branch is looking forward eagerly to its 
Birthday Party which is being held on 
November 17. Gwest-night: December 15, 
Vice-Admiral Drury-Lowe on “ The League 
of Nations.” 


HAMPSTEAD had to postpone thcir 
debate on “ The Clash of Colour” in favour 
of a business mecting, there being much to 
discuss regarding the work of the Branch 
during the Winter season. W. T. Odam has 


taken on the Sccretaryship. Birthday Party : 
Friday, January 6, 1928, at the Hampstead 
Town Hall. GOLDERS GREEN.—Meeting 
at St, Alban’s Hall at 8.15 p.m. Speakers 
already booked for January 10 and 24, and 
February 14 and 28. HARROW are going 
very strong and have had a successful Debate 
with Ealing on the question of Toc H and 
membership from outside the Churches. 
Efforts are being made to gct into closer 
contaét with Harrow Schools on the lines 
suggested by the S.S.B. Guweft-night : Decem- 
ber 19, Rex Calkin. WILLESDEN have a 
new Secretary, C. B. Warry, and have a very 
large list of “jobs” which make meetings 
rather difficult to arrange. After November, 
however, it is hoped to have a regular series 
of which details will appear next month. 
Anderson and three other stalwarts are helping 
to get the new Church End Group going and 
three very promising meetings have already 
been held at which a number of contaéts have 
been arranged. W. E. Farbridge of Avalon, 
North Circular Road, N.W.10, is the Secretary 
and meetings are held every Tuesday but the 
scene of these varies at present. 


Eastern District 


_The first of a series of three district family 
nights, which help to lead us further in our 
knowledge of Toc H, happened at Ilford on 
November 4, when Tubby told us what it meant 
to “ Think Fairly.” At the next two gatherings, 
the speakers will take as their subjects ‘ To 
love widely ” and “ To build bravely.” 


BARKING Group recently held their 
annual general business meeting, when dis- 
cussion, in main, centred on the tightening 
up of Probationship. A debate at a Group 
mecting on “Is England a free country or 
not?” gave rise to many amusing issues. 
Armistice Day was remembered by a Commun- 
ton Service of Anglican members. A branch 
of the Hospital Savings Association is now 
in operation within the Group. For the 
forthcoming Hospital Pound Day an empty 
shop has been acquired as a temporary 
headquarters. ILFORD Branch meetings are 
held every week, but attendance might be 


better. The “departure of “Bunny” Bees 
means a real loss to the family. Visits have 
been paid to L.W.H. in Ilford, and to Barking, 
whilst five members counted themselves 
lucky to have been at Stepney on O&ober 13. 
Leytonstone are invaded quite often. Pier- 
head House is the objcét of many pilgrimages 
from Ilford. A permanent stage has been 
ereéted at the tuberculosis hospital, to facili- 
tate the giving of concerts. ROMFORD 
Group have cleéted a new committce foz the 
coming year. On Oétober 22, Padre Alex 
Birkmire conduéted the annual Dedication 
Service. The much loved “Shi” (E. J. 
Shiner) will bid us good-bye shortly; but 
Romford’s loss is Beckenham’s gain. SOUTH- 
END Group have successfully applied for 
Branch Status. A very promising seedling 
is Rayleigh potential Toc H. The special 
care of Southend, Rayleigh may be expected 
to blossom out into a sturdy Group quite 
shortly. STEPNEY held a fine Guest-night 
on Oétober 13 at Roland House. Mr. Clarke 
Hall the magistrate, talked earnestly on 
Children’s Courts, including many personal 
reminiscences of Old Street. Other speakers of 
the evening were Colonel Ronald Grant, 
Claude Fisher, the warden of Ronald House, and 
Tubby, who afterwards led a singsong. This 
Group has just successfully restarted a boys’ 
club which has been closed for some months. 
“ THE CADIES ” Group (18t Batt. K.R.R.C.) 
have recently initiated three mew members. 
Assistance was given with the Charing Cross 
Hospital Appeal, and a branch of the Hospital 
Savings Association has come into being. 
Other new jobs include the formation of a 
Harriers’ Club, and a Technical Library for 
the Battalion. TOWER HILL Group visited 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, E.C., 
on Sunday, November 13, to learn something 
of the history of the oldest church in the City, 
at the invitation of the vicar. They spent a 
thoroughly interesting afternoon. The visit 
of Mr. P. L. Oliver, of the London Blood 
Transfusion Service, has resulted in more 
volunteers. Arrangements for the Christmas 
Kiddies Party are going ahead. A problem 
presents itself in the urgent need for the 
provision of some form of evening activity 
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for children of dockers in tenements hard by 
London Docks. Footer and “ tin-can copper ” 
are street amusements only possible when 
Robert’s back is turned, and too often is 
“indoors ” ona winter’s night either “ taboo ” 
or undesirable. Anyway, next summcr, this 
Group’s aim is to run a series of week-end 
camps for those uncared-for Dockland boys. 
There are possibilities of extension in West 
City not far akead. WEST HAM Branch 
are reported to be “consolidating and going 
ahead.” Decbatcs have been an important 
feature in meetings for some time past. 
“Ts Toc H worth while?” was the subject 
of a recent discussion. 


South-Eastern District 


The Distriét meets informally (very) at the 
All Hallows’ Lunch Club every Tuesday at 
1.15, and wants more S.E., members to come 
along. 


DEPTFORD holds its meetings every 
Wednesday at the Clyde Street Institute at 
8pm. ELTHAM is still busy with its 
Boys’ Club. Meetings at 3, Park Place, on 
Tuesdays at 8 p.m. GREENWICH holds 
a special service on November 20. On 
November 7 they entertained a Men’s Club: 


over 40 were present. The Group 
organises a colleétion for St. Dunstan’s 
in December. Gyeff-nights: December 5 


(L.W.H. invited), speaker from St. Dunstan’s, 
Blackheath ; December 12, “‘ Broch ” as guest 
of honour. LEWISHAM held their Annual 
Meeting in Oétober when Cross was eleéted 
Chairman and Webdell Secretary. On 
October 27 a jolly Birthday Party was held, at 
which Barkis spoke; other Branches and Groups 
and L.W.H. imploded. The Branch joined 
in the Borough Memorial Service on Armistice 
Sunday. SIDCUP had a huge Birthday 
gathering on November 3, when Greenwich 
burst upon them in a member’s car at the risk 
of their lives. ‘“‘Broch” and Bill Dormor 
were the chicf gucsts. A service was held 
in their Chapel on Armistice Day and members 
afterwards proceeded with a wreath to the 
War Memorial. The Richard Ford Boys’ 
Club will be run three nights a week at Branch 
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H.Q., and fortnightly whist drives will be 
held throughout the Winter. WOOLWICH 
holds monthly Gueff-nights on the last Thursday 


Southern District 


KENNINGTON sends the great news that 
their efforts have been crowned at last and the 
Quinn Square Club for which the Branch 
has been patiently working since April, 1924, 
was opened on November 1. The oldest 
stables in Webber Row, Waterloo Bridge Road, 
are open and more than half in occupation, 
the decorating and painting having been done 
by Branch members. Two rooms arc finished, 
a third and the canteen are well on the way. 
Senior and Junior Clubs and a Troop of Scouts 
are already in being, and Cubs will start as 
soon as the Scout Troop is well established. 
Plans are already being made for a Christmas 
Children’s Party. All Londoners (or others) 
who haven’t yet seen the BROTHERS’ 
HOUSE (119, Kennington Park Road, S,.E.11) 
should note that there is a Guest-night with 
supper at 7 p.m. every Monday night except 
the first Monday in each month. 


CROYDON has been lucky enough to 
secure Canon E. S. Woods for Branch Padre, 
with Donald Robins as Assistant Padre. 
The Baths Hall, the Carshalton work, work 
for the Blind and Deaf, for the Hospital and 
the Infirmary are all going strong, and the 
Branch is co-operating both with Rotary and 
with the Council of Social Service. They have 
an intensive campaign planned for early 1928 
when they intend to attack Coulsdon, Purley, 
Wallington, North Croydon and Kenley, and 
have booked Tubby for February 4 and 5. 
BATTERSEA AND CLAPHAM as a cor- 
porate job took a large hand in a fé¢e in aid of 
St. Bede’s Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Other attivitics include Boys’ Brigade—a 
strong contingent of workcrs—Scouts, the 
Stillington Street, L.C.C. Institute (Boys), 
and the Wellington Boys’ Club in which 
Croydon and Brixton also lend a hand. 
STREATHAM have taken on a new piece of 
corporate work in the Emmanuel Church 
Boys’ Club, and are making a concentrated 
effort both to taise funds for extension of the 


club and to organise its sports side. 
DULWICH is still working with King’s 
College Hospital: one of the last jobs they 
were given was to dig a large garden where 
special vegetables are to be grown for diabetic 
patients. 


WANDSWORTH—our youngest Group 
—is not short of jobs. Two Boys’ Clubs 
are run by the Group: and service of various 
kinds has been done for the South London 
Hospital for Women and for St. James’ 
Hospital : help in a fé/e, the visiting of the 
children’s wards with children’s books, and 
three blood transfusions may be named. 
One member co-operated with CANTER- 
BURY in helping a Y.M.C.A. Cantcen in 
he South London Territorial Camp. 


’ We deeply regret the loss of our District 
Secretary, Horace Flower, who has had to 
resign on moving to Gravesend : Frank 
Fryett, the Brixton Secretary, has taken his 
place. We have gladly welcomed Bill Dor- 
mor, Assistant London Secretary, who is 
living at Mark ITI and doing real constructive 
work in the difficult area on the borders of our 
Distriét and the South Eastern. 


South-Western District 

WEYBRIDGE maintained weekly meetings 
(more weakly attended) throughout the 
Summer. The first B.Y.O. G.-night was a 
medley of fellows, food and fun, and added, 
by means of a Dutch auétion, to the funds, 
and, it is hoped, to the “ blokeage.”” Welcome 
visits have been paid by George Marlborough 
(Distri Chairman), Colonel Bidder (District 
Secretary) and Padre Appleton (Mark VII); 
and talks have been given by Padre Parsons 
on “Work among soldiers,’ and by Col. 
Hallett on the new local Hospital, which 
members subsequently visited ; three members 
have becn deputed to consider the question 
of holding a four days’ carnival in May to 
help the Hospital. The most notable recent 
job has been the starting of a lads’ football 
club, which has already absorbed another 
boys’ team, and is expected to yield some good 
Toc H “blokeage.” Work for the Hospital 
and other local institutions, for the blind, 
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crippled boys, the G.F.S., continues. Recently 
a very successful dance was held, with the 
help of L.W.H. WOKING Group, a “ god- 
child” of the Branch, is progressing, and has 
just found a great aliy in the local police 
chief; on November 21 some Weybridge 
members go over to Woking to hear Barkis 
address the Rotary Club at supper. Another 
Weybridge “ godchild” is CHURCH END 
(Willesden) Group. 


Western District 


MARK II is now running the Henry St- 
John Boys’ Club in “the worst slums in 
London” (vide Press), and has taken over 
St. Andrew’s Home and Club in Great Peter 
Street, as well as started a small club for boys 
near at hand. Other aétivities include Prison 
visiting, helping at a Cripples’ Parlour, assisting 
Westminster Housing Association. Eleven 
members stewarded at the Drama League 
shows,’ 13 assisted in the Charing Cross 
Hospital collection in theatres, 4 sang in the 
S.P.G. Pageant choir and 1 took a part in the 
Pageant. On Wednesdays about 10 members 
give a sing-song at an ex-Service men’s 
Hospital: 8 members are on the list for 


Blood Transfusion and the Branch has 
given about 12 transfusions during the 
A Scout Troop is likely to be 


year . 
Started soon, 


EALING.—With ‘“‘judge,” “counsel,” 
witnesses and jury complete, Ealing had 
“The Church on Trial” in October, and a 
good many useful lessons were learned from 
it, A talk on “ Rotary” and a debate with 
Harrow friends also provided instructive 
evenings. A Scouters’ course has been 
Started under the direétion of the Distrié&t 
Commissioner, and the Branch hope to 
provide local troops with a few more scout- 
masters. The Branch successfully organised 
and gtewarded a town’s united Armistice 
service at the Town Hall on November 11, 
and on the 14th received many friends into 
its third jolly Birthday party, which concluded 
with a short church service and the ceremony 
of “ Grand Light.” 
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London Sports Club 


Rigger Sedfion : Results up to November 
12 arc highly satisfactory :— 


Pes. 
Team Played Wor Drawn Los For Agf. 
Ist -- 8 4 I 3 93 74 
AR SS 3 o 5 7 98 
BE mSS 5 o 3 99 81 
Extra ts) a5 |G I o 5 an Re 
G Re 83 I o 2 30 25 


An Easter tour has been arranged. The 
XV will travel to Leicester, stay at Mark XI, 
playing teams from Westlcigh and Stoneygate 
Clubs on Saturday and Monday. It is hoped 
that this tour will be the forerunner of many 
others. 


Some members may feel that the space 
occupied by the Sports Club in the JOURNAL 
is not justified. It must be realised that Toc H 
must get the best of the youth of the country 
within its ranks, and inthis conneétion Hubert 
Secrctan and the S.S.B. are doing valuable 
work. But the average youth is very apt 
to class Toc H as just one more mission or 
appeal, to be casily forgotten. If however a 
tcam bearing the same name beats Ais school 
at football, he will probably take a good deal 
more interest in the next talk that he hears on 
Toc H. In spite of the space occupied, 
a very large number of members are totally 
unaware of the Sports Club, which docs a 


lot to bring together the many Branches and 
Groups in the Federation and to bring the 
name of Talbot House bcfore the youth 
ofthe country. Fixtures : 1 XV.: January 7, 
Harpenden, away; January 14, Guy’s “ B,” 
away; January 21, Chartered Accountants, at 
home; January 28, Beckenham “A,” away. 
STAG january 7, Harpenden area 
at home; January 14, Hong Kong Bank 
“A,” away; January 21, Southern Railway 
“A,” away; January 28,  SBancroft’s 
School, away. “B? XV.: January 7, 
Sidcup “ C,” at home; January 14, Harrow 
“°C,” at home; January 21, Standard Bank, 
away; January 28, Streatham “Extra B,” 
at home. Extra B XV.: January 21, 
Selfridges “A,” at home; January 28, 
King’s College “ B,” away. 

Congratulations to G. F. Lashmore (Mark 
VII, Coalville and Guy’s Hospital) on playing 
for Leicestershire on November 2 at Moseley 
ina winning match against the North Midlands. 


Swimming Seltiot: The London Toc H 
Swimming Club was formed on September 29 
and Started its Winter season on November 1. 
It meets at St. George’s Baths on Monday 
and Great Smith Strect Baths on Wednesday 
evenings. Members wishing to join should 
write to J. W. Goodwillie, 23, Cautley Avenue, 
Clapham Common, S.W.4. Entrance fce 
1s.; subscription, 25. 6d. 


Home Counties Area 


CANTERBURY had a big family party 
on Noyember 1o to celebrate the fifth Birthday 
of the Branch and the official opening of its 
new rooms. Peter Monie came down and 
gave an excellent talk : Maidstone, Folkestone, 
Dover and Whitstable rolled up in good 
numbers, and also the King’s School. The 
Mayor of Canterbury was present and was 
very much impressed. An interesting talk 
on Poor Law Administration has been given 
by Councillor G. J. B. Stone. On Armistice 
Day the Branch held the Ceremony of Light 
initsroomsat11a.m. There isa good number 
of jobs in hand, and the troops from the depot 
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are being invited to use the Branch rooms on 
certain evenings of the week. 
FOLKESTONE Group are still very active, 
Amongst recent jobs 14 members turned out 
to assist with three shows for the R.S.P.C.A., 
and the latest job is to take a census of collecting 
boxes for the Waifs and Strays Society in 
Folkestone and Distri. The L.W.H. are 
now fully established, and have been recently 
initiated at “ Our Room” : several Toc H 
members were present to join in a very 
impressive and delightful ceremony. On 
November 1o a party visited Canterbury and 
listened to a fine talk from Peter Monie. 


On Armistice Day members attended a 
corporate Communion Service at the Parish 
Church at 7 a.m. and afterwards placed a 
wreath on the local War Memorial. On the 
invitation of “Dickie White, Senr.” the 
members then adjourned to “ Our Room Ps 
for breakfast, accompanied by the Mayor, 


(Alderman R. G. Wood) and the Vicar of 
Folkestone (the Rev. Hyla Holden). Ia the 
evening they took part in a further service 
at the War Memorial and afterwards held a 
joint mecting with the L.W.H., a very 
inspiring talk on “ Our Great Elder Brother ” 
being given by Hunslcy. 


East Anglian Area 


CLACTON-ON-SEA are now settled in 
new quarters, an upper room over a disused 
smith’s shop in Wellesley Road: a partition 
between two rooms has been removed to 
make a decent home. The Group holds a 
Meeting there every Tuesday night. On 
Oftober 25, Lock, of the Group, spoke on 

The evolution of plants”; on November 1, 
Newson, the Chairman, spoke on “ A cruise 
to the Canaries’? ; and on November 8, the 
Padre lead a discussion on the Oétober 
Journat, calculated to make the fellow who 
said there was nothing in it change his mind. 
Toc H and L.W.H. observed Armistice Day by 
laying a Double Cross of flowers on the 
Memorial and attending the service at Church 
in the evening. Members who attended the 


L.W.H. Birthday at the Sydney Hotel on 
September 28 had a fine time. 

FELIXSTOWE held its second annual 
Thanksgiving, conduéted by the Padre, on 
O&ober 2. The Group has made contact 
with the Bartlett Convalescent Home by giving 
a concert, and has given another at the Herman 
de Stern Home: the costume concert party 
of ten members holds weekly rehearsals and 
is well onits fect. A paper on “ Engineering ” 
was recently given by “ Willow,” and one on 
“ Jobs ” by the Jobmaster : on alternate weeks 
the Group studies Hamlet. Members laid a 
Double Cross of flowers on the memorial on 
Armistice Day, and attended church in the 
evening. Eight members every week are on 
duty at the Boys’ Club, which goes well. 


East Midlands Area 


HINCKLEY, until Oétobcr of this year, 
existed—now it begins to live: it used to meet, 
growl and separate—now, since its reorganisa- 
tion in September, it funétions more as a 
unit of the movement. Membership is now 25 
Strong, and a steady glow of purpose is dis- 
cernible among them. A social Club, Started 
last Winter, is being carried on; and some of 
the local blind are being regularly visited. 
A visit for the Rotary Club in O&tober resulted 
in an undertaking to help Rotary run a Boys’ 
Camp next Summer. At a recent Gueft-night, 
Padre Redfern, a°Baptist, gave an excellent 
short talk on “ Service.” 

MELTON MOWBRAY celebrated their 
second birthday on November 5 and 6. A 
Gnefi-night was held in the Hamilton Rooms on 
the Saturday evening,preceded by a jolly supper. 
Mark XI, Nottingham, Loughborough, 


Carrington, Bardon Hill, and Wigston 
were all represented. The Group was 
delighted to welcome Pelman, its founder, 
who had not been seen for twelve months ; 
also “Dora” who has been trying to get 
Toc H going in Peterborough, and who is now 
going to try his luck in the Argentinc. 
Hibbins from Nottingham was chief Guest, 
and urged the young bloods to qualify for 
office and get a move on in order to give the 
ancient articles a rest. On Sunday members 
joined the Armistice parade and Service, and 
were reviewed by H.R.H: the Patron. Preco 
of Leicester gave a great address at the after- 
noon P.S.A. service, and Padre “ Siders ”? 
preached in the Parish Church in the evening, 
afterwards closing a memorable day in the 
Upper Room by condućting a re-dedication 
Service. 
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NORTHAMPTON.—On O@ober 19, Bob 
Evans of Nottingham gave a pleasant evening. 
On October 26, Mr. Lusty entertained them 
with a most interesting talk on “ The history 
of Northampton,” Mr. Stuart Lilley spoke 
to us on November 2, on “The British 
Sailors’ Society.” Many of our Members 


spent a very enjoyable time at the Arca Rally 
at Birmingham, on November 5. On 
November 9, Morley Jones, a probationer, 
initiated a very interestng discussion on 
“Youth of to-day.” Dr. Eric Shaw is 
speaking on November 16 and the programme 
from now until Spring is very full, 


West Midlands Area 


The AREA RALLY on November 5 was a 
great show. George Collins (Northampton), 
Barkis, and Peter Monie talked on “ Service,” 
“ Fellowship,” and “ Faith,” in the afternoon. 
There was a largely attended service at St. 
Martin’s at 6.30 p.m. when Tubby preached. 
Then in the evening members of the 
Birmingham Branch produced a concert in 
the approved concert party Style. 

BIRMINGHAM membership grows steadily, 
and definite recruiting is being done with a 
view to future Groups. ERDINGTON hope 
to be amongst the Rushlight holders very soon ; 
an enthusiastic body of members and proba- 
tioners are meeting there weekly. Members 
of the Branches and Groups in Greater 
Birmingham were inspected by H.R.H. the 
Patron when he visited the city on November 
2: he promised a photograph to put up in 
Mark VI. The House is badly in need of 
more hostellers at the moment. A former 
Warden, Deaks, goes to Manchester, and will 
bid farewell to the House at a January supper. 
The Programme Committee has arranged six 
talks, among others, by Dr. Edwards of West 
Bromwich on “ Sex” in January and February ; 
these have already been given to WEST 
BROMWICH Group and were much appreci- 
ated. 

NORTH STAFFS now has about 50 lads 
in its Boys’ Club; the Winter programme 


has begun, and two football teams are running. 
On O€tober 28 half a dozen members braved the 
gale to hear Alec Paterson at Stafford: the 
party had to clear a big oak-tree off the road 
on the way home. On Armistice day the 
Branch gave its usual help to the League of 
Nations, and on November 13 attended 
officially at the Hanley Parish Church, 
together with the British Legion, and afterwards 
at the Cenotaph to lay a wreath. Work with 
the deaf and dumb is being resumed. 


The Boys’ Club which WOLVERHAMP- 
TON are running in conjunction with Rotary 
was Officially opened on Oétober 26, by the 
Mayor of Wolverhampton who accepted it 
as one of the town’s recognised social a&tivities. 
The club is now running very smoothly and 
has about fifty or sixty members, who are able 
to indulge in gymnastics and physical training 
under an efficient instruétor. The M.P. for 
West Wolverhampton presented a piano to 
the Club at the official opening and this will 
provide a useful means of entertainment 
for the boys. The Club is open on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday nights and anyone 
interested is cordially invited to drop im and 
see it in working order. Toc H meetings 
are held on the club premises, Munder Street, 
off Penn Road, on Monday nights: the last 
Monday in the month is a Guest-night. 


West and South Yorks Area 


Things are moving slowly but surely in the 
W. & S. Y. Area; month after month brings 
fresh evidence of the usefulness of the Federa- 
tion, which is taking a real lead in Toc H 
aflairs. The monthly “ Pointers”? are very 
valuable, particularily to new Groups. The 
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present month’s effort is entitled “ The Pilot 
in Toc H” and it does give a man a real 
insight into the job of being a Pilot, for it is 
the combined expericnce of a number of those 
who have been working things out as Pilots. 
A number of Conferences are being arranged 


in the Area, the next of which is one for all 
the Hon. Padres. Big things are hoped from 
the proper organisation of the Schools work ; 
already one or two S.S.B. representatives have 
been appointed and Branches are trying to 
make contact with fresh schools. 


Last month at SHEFFIELD was held a 
very impressive service at Mark VIII, which 
Started in the Chapel with a Thanksgiving 
for the Sacrifice of the Elder Brethren and the 
founding of Toc H, and proceeding through 
all the dedicated rooms, in each of which 
was “a rcading of names,” came at last to 
the Club Room, where it was concluded with 
an address and singing of hymns. Gilbert 
Hair, Deputy Governor of H.M. Prison, 
Wakefield, and a member of the WAKE- 
FIELD Group is doing valuable service for 
Toc H by going round the South & West 
Yorks units and telling them about Prison 
life and reform. He is also trying to help the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Socicty at the same 
time, by asking various Branches of Toc Hto 
exhibit at their local Cinema on a Sunday 
evening a film, Ouo Vadis, which he has secured 
free. The proceeds from these Sunday 
evening concerts arc all being devoted to 
building up a fund for the D.P.A.S. 
ROTHERHAM is starting a course of study 
on “Penal Reform.” When units do “ get 
down to it” in this way there is no doubt 
that they are seriously trying to find the truth 
that it may prevail. DONCASTER has been 


helping the Missions to Seamen with a Bazaar. - 


Tn view of the desire of Toc H to co-operate, 
along the coast both here and overseas, with 
the Missions’ work it is gratifying to learn 
that liaison is being effected inland. 


MEXBOROUGH, CHESTERFIELD and 
WEST SHEFFIELD are much to be 
congratulated on their promotion to Branch 
Status. A quaint job has been done by the 
MEXBOROUGH Branch, which is interested in 
some Alms Houses. The Branch discovered 
that the Authorities were charging rates and 
lighting, and have persuaded them to remit the 
charges. The Branch has also been successful 
in Starting a Hospital Library in the Montague 
Hospital. 


_ National 


WEST SHEFFIELD is holding a bi- 
monthly joint meeting with the L.W.H 
It seems significant that a debate has been 
held there recently on “‘ The right age to 
marry ” i 

The principal item at CHESTERFIELD 
during November was the discovery tnat the 
Boys’ Club had growa so much that new 
premises are now inevitable. A small sentence 
which speaks volumes! At RAWMARSH 
Toc H is proceeding quietly end doing good 
work. It has procured new headquarters— 
this is the fifth change and cach time because 
the room was too small—and is going to 
invite the Federation Committee to its house 
warming. WALKLEY, after a fit of the 
blues, has now got a fresh vision and secs 
things through rose-tinted spectacles. Great 
things are hoped from this Group, aad 
presently the Toc H “bug ” is going to be 
set loose with deadly results in their part of 
the Area. 

LEEDS are making an appeal for £3,000 
to provide a Mark. Donations already 
received total well over £1,000, and the slogan 
now is “ Hope Brothers.” The early Birds 
(the Red House Girls Concert Party) have 
given two performances at the Institution at 
Beckett Strect and the Y.W.C.A. Another is 
being given on November 22 at the Ministry 
of Pensions Hospital, Leeds. The Hospital 
Library Service is going Strong, and a band is 
visiting the fellows at the Ministry of Pensions 
Hospital on Fridays. Poppy Day effort 
brought in nearly £60, and the Branch Men’s 
Club did their bit of service by turning out 
with a Street organ in the evening. The 
Branch is preparing for its Birthday Party 
on January 28, and hopes that a great number 
of blokes will roll up to this show. 

A review of MANSFIELD’S activities 
during the past year is encouraging. Regular 
jobs include scouting (eight aétive Scout- 
masters), helping the Council of Social Service, 
Savings Association, Wal HC \ay 
Hospital Library, Boys’ Camps, besides visiting 
the Blind, organising and assisting fêtes and 
flag-days for the Orthopedic Guild, Hospital 
Pound Day, etc. All ative members are 
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working on a Social Survey of Mansfield: 
each member has a part allotted to him and the 
job shows great promise. At Christmas Toc H 
and L.W’.H. colleéted for, organised and 
carried out a tea for 800 children. Following 
established custom the Branch, together with 


an L.W.H. representative, assembled at the 
War Memorial at sunrise (7.15 a.m.) and the 
Padre conduéted a short service. An enlarged 
replica of the Lamp of Maintenance made by 
a member of Haig Fund poppies was put on 
the War Memorial. 


East and North Yorks Area 


GRANGETOWN, as the result of a visit 
from “Dusty” Miller on August 11, went 
carefully into the question of starting a Boys’ 
Club: they invited Mr. A. E. Thomas, well- 
known in the distri€t as an organiser of work 
among boys, to come and advise them about 
it. Meanwhile they are experiencing great 
difficulty in finding suitable premises for such 
a Club, and have few members who are free 
of other jobs to carry it on. In September 
Davies (South Bank) talked about war experi- 
ences; and on October 5 the Branch held a 
most happy social evening, with members 
and friends present from South Bank, Middles- 
brough, Eston and other places. On October 25 
the Branch was invited by the L.W.H. 
to the opening of their new room; they now 
take the opportunity of acknowledging gratc- 
fully the co-operation of L.W.H. in their jobs. 
Members went in a body to Church on Armis- 
tice Sunday. On November 7 De Carterct 
spoke to them on “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Some very keen probationers have recently 
come forward (including two blacksmiths, 
most capable of dealing with refractory 
members !), and there is a real fellowship 
in the Branch which is “ half the battle.” 


SCARBOROUGH attended the Parish 
Church on Armistice Sunday, when the cere- 
mony of “ Light’? was conduéted by Padre 
Ferguson (late of Cottingham); on Armis- 
tice Day itself members marched in a body 
to the War Memorial in the evening, accom- 
panied by L.W.H., the Scouts, the Guides, 
Hospital nurses, etc. A most impressive 
and touching short service was held, with the 
ceremony of “ Light” : the company marched 
home to Tipperary and the old songs. 

On O€obcr 21 BEVERLEY held their 
firt Birthday Festival. Family prayers in 
the Group’s new Chapel, conduéted by Tom 
Garaway, Area Padre, were followed by a 
trek across to “ Ye Anciente Hostelrye ” in the 
Market Place where there was a miscellaneous 
and boisterous gathering of Northern 
members. Tubby was prevented by his 
father’s illness from being present; Padre 
Brochner (South London) and David Booth 
(All Hallows) strove manfully to take his place, 
and a most successful evening resulted. 
“ Dusty ”? Miller conducted the singing. Two 
York stalwarts, having lost their last "bus, 
proceeded to walk home through the night 
—a mere stone’s throw of 30 miles ! 


Northern Area 


For a report of the performance of the Masque 
at Nencaftle on Armistice Sunday see p. 482. 

On November 6 Alderman Palin (New- 
castle, Labour M.P.) and David Boyle (Central 
Executive, Conservative Candidate) braved a 
snowstorm to give the Toc H message to a 
men’s mecting at STANLEY, a mining village 
in the centre of the Durham coalfield. Wintry 
weather prevented a large audience, but 
arrangements were made to “follow up” 
and we are hopeful that at last somcthing has 
been done to strengthen and develop Toc H 
in the mining area. A week Jater a new and 
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promising Group at NORTH SHIELDS met 
for the dedication of their Rushlight. From 
MORPETH comes news of an effeét which 
raised £40 for the local hospital, and prospect 
of an adventure to take Toc H further north— 
to Alnwick. CARLISLE members were found 
cheerfully immersed in the biggest collection 
of silver paper (to be sold for philanthropic 
purposes) we have yet seen, DURHAM are 
busy with a scheme which augurs well for the 
future, and STOCKTON, rejoicing in new 
headquarters which breathe Toc H in every 
line, are optimistic and fraternal. 


Lancashire Area 


Jimmy Cornish—one of the leading spirits 
of Mark IV, MANCHESTER, especially of the 
family life of the House—has been married. 
The House will miss him intensely, but knows 
he will drop in on Gweft-nights whenever 
possible. Most of the volunteers for Blood 
Transfusion have becn called upon, and other 
members prepared to act as Blood Donors 
will be welcomed by the Royal Infirmary 
surgeons. A survey of one of the new housing 
estates was recently made, and much informa- 
tion gathered concerning that distriét. The 
Governor of the Manchester Prison has 
given us a talk and Icft a request for men to 
take up Prison visiting. 


BLACKPOOL, like other young Groups, 
has experienced some difficulty in obtaining 
jobs at first, but has got busy in spreading 
the family spirit in the Fylde distri. On 
November 3, 4and 5 a dozen members helped 
in many ways at a bazaar organised on behalf 
of the Blind. On November 13 Padre 
“Daddy” King held a special service in 
St. John’s Church at which the Rushlight was 
lit. A member of the local Guardians recently 


gave the Group a most useful talk on “ Poor 
Law Administration”; and the Group is 
sending deputations to visit Juvenile Welfare 
Centres with a view to helping them regularly. 


BURY Group, which has now been in 
existence ninc months, has a Strength at present 
of ten members and five probationers. Besides 
Stewarding mectings and erecting wireless 
sets for the Blind, they have assisted with the 
making of a children’s holiday camp—the 
bathing pool being their special effort. At 
present they are working very hard on a room 
which they hope to open as a “ coffec-Stall.’* 


ALTRINCHAM.—Meefings at 18, Regent 
Road—Dec. 9, lantern talk on “ Jamaica ay 
by Rev. H. G. James; December 16, 
Whist drive for St. Dunstan’s; January 13, 
Whist drive for Branch funds; January 27, 
Padre Tucker on “Rouen.” WINDER- 
MERE oveetings—December 14, W. E. Hender- 
son on “ Border ballads’? ; January 4, Annual 
Meeting, F. C. Needham on “ A municipal 
Cinderella”; January 24, G. Walling on 
“The History of Banking”; January 31, 
Dr. Barnardo’s concert in St. John’s Room. 


Wessex Area 


WOOLSTON’S second Birthday has been 
celekrated with the usual supper and jollifica- 
tion. The members will now be put to an 
extra test: Mark XVII will be closed, possibly 
by the time this is in print, but the members 
are pledged to carry on. The upkeep of this 
house has proved to be a drag, instead of an 
aid, to the Branch’s aétivities, and in the New 
Year, with a clear start, they hope to do great 
things. A “Toc H Sunday” was held on 


Oftober 16; in most of the local churches 
there were special preachers and Alex Birk- 
mire carned his smoke by speaking at the 
evening meeting. Armistice night was marked 
as in previous years, by a Service of Remem- 
brance. The youngest member took “Light ” 
with the help of two buglers from the Netley 
Hospital Garrison. The Service was held in 
the Presbyterian Church and the Bishop of 
Southampton was the speaker. 


West Country Area 


Two new Groups have been started in 
BRISTOJ.—at EAST VILLE and BRISLING- 
TON—and bothareina flourishing condition. 
It is hoped to get two more Groups going 
soon at Bedminster and Bishopston. At 
Mark IX, where Eric Cutcliffe has taken over 


the Wardenship, Guwest-nights are held every 
Thursday. The Branch Birthday has been 
fixed for December ro. Hostellers turned out 
in full force at 5.30a.m. on Armistice Day 
and sold poppies until breakfast time: they 
returned with full coffers and fine hunger. 
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Scotland 


_ The ABERDEEN Group Rushlight was 
lit most impressively for the first time by 
Principal Sir George Adam Smith (one of the 
Presidents of Toc H)in the city’s War Memorial 
Hall on Armistice Day—the first ceremony 
ever held in the Hall. Padres V. C. Alexander, 
J. Esslemont Adams and M.Dinwiddic (Group 
Padre) took part in the service, and Sir George 
Adam Smith gave a short address. Laff Post 
and Reveille were sounded, and after the cerc- 
mony of “ Light” the pipers of the Gordon 
Highlanders’ Depot played the lament Flowers 
of the Foreff. Various “jobs” are bcing 
done by the members—prison visiting, a city 
mission, play-centre work in the poorer city 


schools, lads’ clubs, etc. There is also 4 
corporate “job” into which every member 
and prospective member is putting his back, 
i.e., the café chantant which takes place on Janu- 
ary 7. This is to raise enough funds to buy 
a house, for it is impossible to rent a place 
in this town. At the moment the Group is 
housed in the Board Room of the Association 
of the Poor—where the Children’s Shelter is 
—surely an appropriate place for such a 
lusty infant as the Aberdeen Group! The 
Padre spoke on Toc H to the local Rotary 
Club on November 3; and on November 16 
three members went to Edinburgh to hear 
Tubby and Barkis. 


Ireland, Northern Area 


The Executive for this Arca has begun to 
function, and its first meeting was exceedingly 
useful. A Group at ARMAGH made a 
promising start on O&ober 21 ; threc meetings 
at different centres were planned during the next 
three weeks. The BELFAST programme 
has included “ Everyman’s Story—a model 
public house,” by Cannon Hayes, a mecting 
which brought out several points of view ; 
“Others,” by Dr. Storey; Ladics’ Night 
with the L.W.H.; a Rover Scouts night on 
November 1; “ A new spirit in industry,” by 
Professor Corkey on November 8; and nine 
initiations. Efforts have been made to in- 
creasc the Staff of helpers at the Reformatory ; 
a brief course on Political Economy is an 
addition to the Prison curriculum. Ten 
Newsboys have taken classes at the Technical 
School, and the whole Club had a happy 
Hallowe’en. The Concert Party is busy 
rehearsing for its first public performance. 


Blood Transfusion volunteers number about 
30. The aétiviries of the Branch were never 
better, and the attendance at mectings has been 
good: whereas last year membership was 
rather elderly, lately there has been an excessive 
swing towards youth. The Branch bemoans 
the loss of McClenaghan, its Registrar, and 
several others, and with undoubted growth, 
several members plainly have too much to 
do: reinforcements are needed. The Branch 
was invited to take part in Remembrance 
Day, and two of its Rover Scouts deposited 
a wreath, made by a newsboy, on the model 
of the Lamp. The Toc H Jesters enter- 
tained the soldiers at Craigavon on Armistice 
Night. he little Group at LISBURN, 
unable to find a room, have met in the open 
air, which must have becn cold. It is hoped 
that eight members from the Area, including 
two from CARRICKFERGUS, will attend 
the Birthday Festiva! in London, 


The Royal Navy 


The Secretary of H.M.S. Ramillies Group 
writes that they have found a Group in 
formation at MALTA under the guidance of 
Padre Nocl Marshall, which is already a jolly 
good show. The Ramillies blokes hope to get 
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the people of GIBRALTAR interested, and are 
getting busy to help the Malta Group to build 
their headquarters. They have a new Padre, 
the Rev. C. H. R. Cocup, who is entering into 
the work with enthusiasm. 


News from Overseas 


Branches and Groups 


AUSTRALIA 


There is no dirc& communication this month 
for these pages from Australia, but the Editor 
again takes an opportunity of urging Branches 
and Groups at home to take in The Link, the 
monthly organ of Toc H Australia (16 pp. 34., 
35. Gd. per year). It now appears in a new 
and attraétive guise, and its contents go from 
Strength to strength. The Oétober number 
(Vol. III, No. 4) contains an article by Pat 
Leonard on “Lamps and Rushlights,” an 
article on “The service of Branches and 


Groups,” which forms the last of an excellent 
series by an Australian Guard of the Lamp, 
a brief charaéter sketch (with a portrait) of 
Edwin Wright, to whom the first South 
Australian Lamp is dedicated, various shorter 
articles and notes, Branch and Group News, 
and a full list of Branch and Group officers, 
etc. We cannot refrain from noticing a 
very flattering column about this JOURNAL, 
setting out four good reasons why every 
member of Toc H should read it.—Ep. 


BELGIUM 


Armistice Day was very touchingly observed 
by the British Colony in YPRES. At 10.30 a.m. 
on November 11 some 150 British men, each 
wearing a Haig Fund Poppy, headed by the 
British Legion Branch and the Toc H Group 
with their Banners, formed up outside the 
British Club and marched to the Belgian 
Memorial, where a wreath was laid and one 
minute’s silence observed. They then marched 
through the Grand’ Place to the Menin Gate, 
where Padre Keymer of St. Omer met them. 
At one minute before rr the Rushlight was 
lit and the Padre said the opening words of 
the ceremony of “ Light ”—“ With proud 
thanksgiving let us remember our Elder 
Brethren.” The Silence which followed 
was all the more impressive because those who 


SOUTH 


Extrađ from a letter to Padre Harry Ellison 
front R. F. Courtier, now Registrar of Toc H 
in Natal, dated 13.10.1927: “ Last night a 
party of seven of us and two Toc Emmas 
went out to NEW HANOVER to take up 
the matter of a contaét which had been estab- 
lished there. Most of the preliminary work 
had been done by D and F of No. 2 
Group (Pietermaritzburg), particularly by F ; 
who has been on leave for the last three weeks, 
most of which he spent at New Hanover 


kept it were conscious of their kinship with 
British men observing it all over the world, 
and because it was kept in the shadow of that 
grand memorial, the Menin Gate. The 
Silence was broken by Dick Collick sounding 
the Las Poff, which rang grandly under the 
arch of the Gate. Wreaths were then placed 
on the Memorial, and the procession, re-form- 
ing, marched back across the Grand’ Place 
to the tune of Tipperary. The service was 
greatly helped by the little organ lent by 
Mr. Warrington of the Salvation Army and 
played by Mrs. Naylor of the Church Army 
Hostel, a true friend of Toc H in Ypres from 
the first, It was a rough morning, with sleet 
and a high wind, but it did not keep men away 
from an a& of honour to their Elder Brethren. 


AFRICA 


working things up. He was pretty successful 
too, for so small a place, and we found a 
crowd of about a couple of dozen blokes 
waiting when we arrived. They are mostly 
farmers, and quite a sprinkling of them are 
Germans or of German extra€tion. Anyway 
the meeting was a great success, and before 
9.30 they had decided to form a Group and 
had cleéted provisionally their committee. 
We then had tea and finished up with a musical 
programme. I believe they were all very 
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pleased with the meeting. One of 
our fellows suggested the following as a job : 
As most of them are farmers and some, at any 
rate, are married men with places of their own, 
that it would be an excellent idea if they would 
take kiddies from Maritzburg and give them 
a weck or so’s holiday on their farms. We 
discovered during the Boys’ Camp this year 
that there were any amount of youngsters in 
Maritzburg who had never seen the sea, and 
also quite a few who had never been outside 
the town, and that’s how the idea originated. 
New Hanover is not on the coast, but a farm 
holiday is much better than none at all. 
The idea was very well received, and it’s up to 
us now to find the kiddies. ... We have 
also established a contaét at Vryheid, but I 
think that this place would be better worked 
from Ladysmith.” 

CAPE TOWN CENTRAL progresses 
quietly but in earnest; every member of the 
Group looks forward ro the cheery weekly 
meetings, On Oétober 6 a good number 


of the blokes attended the Birthday of CLARE- 
MONT Group. Colonel Rose (the Registrar) 
and a fine crowd were present. The chicf 
item of the evening was the arrival of Major 
Carver, chairman of Hull (England), who was 
in South Africa with the Empire Chamber of 
Commerce delegates. He arrived in “ glad 
rags,” having absconded from a dinner given 
by Lord Kylsant on the new motor mail 
Steamer Carnarvon Castle. He made a most 
interesting short speech. The Padre of SEA- 
POINT Group was in great form with the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree, and everyone gave a 
demonstration of South African lung-power 
in Rogerum at the end. Padre Eary Jones, 
of the Missions to Seamen in Cape Town, has 
recently been initiated, among others : he has 
brought Toc H to the notice of his scamen 
week by week, when some members forc- 
gather there every Tuesday evening to provide 
the programme. The spirit of truc comrade- 
ship exists in the Group, and hardly a bloke but 
has his individual job, besides corporate service. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


* On O@oker 12, a farewell meeting was held 
in the old WASHINGTON House on “C” 
Street. We had as our guests of honour from 
Philadelphia, Padre Hastburn and Erle Jackson, 
who is taking over the position of National 
Registrar. There was a good numker present 
to bid farewell to the “ Old House ” which has 
meant home to us for some time, and although 
all the fellows looked forward to moving 
into the new House with great enthusiasm, 
still some of us hated to say good-bye to the old 
one, for it has served us well and faithfully. 
Thanks to our “ Fairy God-mother,” we are 
moving to a much larger and better house 
in the most advantageous se€tion of the city 
for our work, from where we are going to 
Start our new winter with lots of pep and spirit, 
and make things go as they have never gonc 
before. The return of our Padre Sawbones 
and the arrival of “ Monty from Manchester ”’ 
was looked forward to with much eagerness. 


Oétober 26—The first Guest-night in our 
new House proved most successful. Although 
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we only moved a few days before, the nouse 
was in the best of order for the meeting. In 
the morning, beds, tables, books, and all kinds 
of furniture were piled on the floor, but by 
supper everything was neatly arranged— 
and how some of those fellows did work! 
Our new warden has had a great many things 
to attend to, but he has donc nobly and we wish 
him every success. After the usual job 
reports, Sawbones took over the floor and 
gave us a good serious talk, in which he told 
us what we must do to make Toc H go in the 
United States, which made a deep impression 
on all of us. Next, “ Monty of Manchester” 
told of his hurried departure from England 
to accompany Sawbones to this country: we 
do hope that the fellows in Manchester don’t 
miss him too much, for we are sure glad to 
have him with us and hope he will be happy. 
The other speakers of the meeting were Padre 
Eastburn and our old friend Padre Byrd. 
It might be added that we will be glad to hear 
from anyone from anywhere about anything 
at anytime, and we’}l be glad to write you. 


